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THEyiCTOR-BOSTROM FUND 

T|je Viclof Fund vyas established in 
1965 with an initial bequest of over 
$150,000 from Alexander Victor of Vic- 
trola famet^ raise at least $3 million for 
thfe wort^ide budgets of the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation 
during 1966. 1967 and 1968. With soipe 25 
comributions of $15(^.000 thie Victor Fund 
was oversubscribed and enabled IPPF to 
supp&rt projects and programs in \ 
than 40 countries. ^ 

The Viclor-Bostrom' Fund was esl^ 
lished in 1966 with an initio contribution 
(rom Mf, j^arold Bostrom/By the end of 
1973 the Fund had provided at least a 
million .dollars annually to IPPF for fi^e 
Consecutive years. 

The total amount raised is now over 
$11.5 million. With the base provided by 
these funds and other private contribu- 
tions, IPPF has obtained support fr)m 
some ' fifteen governments) and Jthe 
United Nations Fund for - Population 
Activities. But private support must also 
continue to grow.,Your help on any scale 
which, you can afford will be gratefully 
appreciated. 
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''To meet our present crises successfully, 
the world, must reorder its priorities . . . ' 
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Nutrition and ]Niimbers 
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J. George Harrar 

Presideni Emeritus 
rhe Rockefeller Foundation 
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I'T'hc world toda>» is confronted with three major cri- 
* ses: \wo of tong-st3nding and one of recent major 
^ impact. Thesc.are: • . " • > 

• A* rapidly-growing wdnm population which may 
reach 7 billion by the end jof the century -and could 
double thkt figure before the middle of Che twenty-first 
century. ' " / , 

• A Worsening world fofod situation in Which re- 
serves are at an all-time law, prices have gotten out of 
hand, and production projections over the long tercn^ in 
contrast to-demand, are unsatisfactory. 

V • An energy crisis, long building but currently posing 
an immediate threat to our industrial potential with 
especially ^erious ampliations for tlife agricultural* 
industry. 

Clearly, these crisqs xnua be looked at in context, 
* and missive effort made ^orld-wide, especially in tbe 
Third World, to avert the disastrous results of failure \ 
to stabilize populations, substantially increase food 
supplies and resalve the problems of energyKor prog- 
ress. This can only be accomplished through inter- 
national agreement,, planning,* and action on a continu: 
ing basis towards these Qnds. f 

This Victor- Bostrom Fund Report deals with these 
^ three crises and offers a number of specific recommen- 
dations— national and international — to improve what 
Dr. Borlaug rightly calls "a pregarious world food 
situation.'' • 

'Unfortunately, as these articles suggest, the world is 
substantially out'of balance^^jvith , respect to the produc- 
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tion and distribu.tibn of needed food supplies. It has 
long been recognized that there are many agrarian 
•nations whose production level* are low and who i4^u- 
larly fail to satisfy their bksic food requirements. Most 
suc(5essful agriculture'is practiced in temperate climates, 
whercv soils are fertile, rainfall adequate and growing 
conditions, iif^jgeneral, favorable. Where the climate is 
harsh, water scarce, soils infertile and economic re; 
sources' limited, agriculture tends to bepome a subsis- 
tence phenomenon. Where there are ^complications 
caused by periodic floods, droughts or other-natural dis- 
asters, the situation worsens. The Third World has 
long experienced tiie effects of an imperfiipct system of 
agricultural production and a long-term lag in economic 
development. Where this situation is.compounfdcd by 
explosive population growth, standards of living and 
^the quality of life are woefully inadequate. ' ^' 

Checking Population Growth 

There are appropriate technologies which make it 
possible to abate population gro.wth. What appears to 
be lacking* is a universal will to enpbark upon this ef- 
fort aggressively and continuously: Some nations are 
^tilT not convinced, that the population threat is real, 
growing, and is conl!?-ibuting each, day to a deteriorating 
world economy which, in turnr determines what stan- 
dards of livtpg shall pncvail. World leaders, and indeed, 
the pi^blic ^'ill havcr/to realize that they can make 
progress towards the innprovement of the human coii- 
ditiojn through the limitation of our numbers:^ 
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As communicatiori improves, it b/6comes increasingly 
possibje to establish patb^m s and programs, directed ' 
towards reducing birth rates through mass parlicipa- 
tron. Time is- a^'critical factor and although the world 
might be able to, limit its'po[*ulation to approximately 
7, billion, just afler tjj£ turn of the, century, it ii more 
probable that explosive^ growth will coalinue well into 
th^ne?^t century and that there could be a world popu- 
lation/of /1 0-1 5 billion by the year 2025.^Theofctical 
models with respect t<w|oteiitial world Mod production . 
are interesting but .un^alistic/ The facts are that the 
world, jn -its present ^state of technology and with its' 
present fiesources, canno^hope ^to support in* dignity a 
population of 10-15 billion hy ^the end of the nexf^O' 
years. If thesti'^ numbers do occur be^u§e we are unsuc- 
ces-iful in stabilizing popujations,/hen the least result 
will be severely reduced standards of living worldwide. 
But fof, millions, this will un^pubtedly mean chronic 
malnutrition and starvation. 
^ \- 

« Nutrition Needs/Jj^lust Be Met 

If* population stabilization occurs on an intreasing 

?le, then perhaps we can meet the problems of world 
ritiori, We are fortunate in halving an enormous body 
knowledge derived from research on the human diet, 
/ which* establishes the • requirements for energy ^and 
'body-b'uilding compounds. We have become* increasing- 
• ly aware of deficiency diseases and their effocts upon 
pregnarit motheos, infants, juveriTles and older a^e 



groups. We know that Juvenile malnutrition can bring, 
about irreversible de^riniental •effects, - both physical 
and mental, that millions are nctday condemned to un- 
productrve lives *'bccause of their ^ajjier, deficient 
dietary patterns We recognize also the interrelation-'^ 
ship bfelweeri' many pathpgenic conditions- and rtutri- ^ 
tiort, and .are well aware of the effect of deficiencies of 
amino acids and of protein malnutrition on body^ 
metabolism. Presently^ knowledge is available to make 
it possible often to combat many of these conditioii^ 
through treatment arid a b^anced diet. 

Effects of Ene|^y Crisis^ 
To provide adequately fof^e nutritional' needs of; 
oiir present population plus those who join the society. • 
every day, the agricultural industry is under ever 
greater prb^ure. The energy crisis nhakes the problem 
increasingly difficult and complicated, since agricul- 
ture depends to a very considerable degree on energy. 
Adequate fertilizer, machinery, water systems and 
electrical power sources in^concert make it possible to . 
increase efficiency of agriculturcwith resultant produc- 
tion benefits. If one or more of those elements are sub- 
tracted from the system,nhe; total Tood supply is in;> 
evitabl)j reduced. The lack of long-range an-d forward* 
planning^, tfie inability of nations ^to act in concert for 
the comnjion good, the instability qf governments and 
the neglect of food production has brought ..us to our 
present crisis whkh is now bein^; exacerbated by energy 
constraints. ^ 
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Rapidly growing populaiions wUh unmet nulritional needs, inef/icien? pa^erns oiagritultural production and the 



if human nutrition is meanin»Ht can pnly be-so 
. when based solidly on an tifficienWgricultural industry. 
Every encouragement must be given to th£ agticultural 
industry worldwide. A's Shri Subramaniam* of lnd?k 
points out, high priorities vv'^ill have to 'be assigned *to 
agricultural systems of management and production 
includinj^ all o*f the basic ingredients essential to the 
process. These are principally proper soil managenjeht, 
the use of high-quality varieties and species, adequate 
supplies of fertilizer and other agricultural chemicals, 
efficient water utilization, a'nd protection from pests 
and ' pathogens. Technology appropriate to the crop 
and to the local economy, storage, transport, market- 
ing, and credit, faciiijlies ate all essential- ingredients, 
within the total system. Finally, but of critical irnport- 
ance, are stabile goverrinients, with progressive agricul- 
tural policies designed to assure the efficient utilization, 
of agricultural resources and improvements in tWe 
quantity and quality of foodstuffs as basic to an ad- 
vancing economy and national vv^ll-being. ' 



'Agricultural PoteW^ial Not* R#ched 

The uorld food picture from today's vantage poirti^ 
is not encouraging. A minimum of four percent annua! 
increase in food production is necessap' tX) fged the 
present population, the 75 rrtillion new in(uvi(;|§^ls ^who ^ 
join ;he world each ye^r (200,000 each d3>^'aod to pro-, 
vide for reasonable reserves with which to guard against 
periods of deficit which occur all too frequently. -More- 



r~ over, world food production is extrepiely 4ineven.' There 
is little relevance between the capacity of one area or 
one nation to produce food supplies and the actual 
production figures. Many nations vvhich have the poten- 
tial to~produ(i<^aniijually va^t anantities of food and 
feed grains never approach_the/poteittial figures. This 

+ may be due to limited re*soucces, financial strictures, 
inadequate foreign exchange, unstable jov^rnment, 'and 
an agricultural community / disadvantaged from* the 
standpoint 'of Muc'ationaj/ opportunities, extension 
service assistance, and IdMof an adequate infrastruc- 
ture which provides necessary storage' facilities, mar- 
keting systems, and needea agricultural credit, among 
other requirements. Mostjpf the nations of the Third 
World do have large labor resources. In few, however, 
is the labor utilized at a higlj level of efficiency, princi- 
pally because thie essential bapk-up /elements are in 
'short supply or not provided. ; 

It is pos^blc to turn, agricultural production around 
in many parts .of-the world,' Most* nations know what 
their aranua(4 requirements fpr foT)d supplies 'are apt to 
be. They also know their arjtiuar production figures and 
their population grpw^h rate. Ft then becomes readily 
possible to calculate national requirements in both ^ 
the short and long 'term. In the' context ot available 
resources and systems, each nation can assess its 
cuTrent situation, determine priorities for the future, 
and metheds for thdir ..achievement and begin to talce 
appropriate action toward matching agricultural pro- 





iong-l'erm energy crisis present a world challenge ihgi can be ^rmounted only by cooperative international qqtio}\ 
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duction with essential food requirements for the saci^ty. 
bbviou^Iy, geogra|^hic» climaticTand many other factocs 
and paramet^ers guarantee varying production capacities 
among ^nations. 'Fjilwever, a first and fundamental re- 
quiremem is that insofar as possible, each ha.tion maxi- 
mize its food production within its capabilities. - 

Forturiately,jhere is an enorniotis-body of iavailabte 
informatioti, a vast, technology, improved biological 
materia^, and ah ever-growing cadre of qualified 
-individuals who could give meaning and leadership to ^ 
any national agricultural development plan. If Q6ch 
oation participates jn a global e^ort to bring about the 
maximum efficient ' uiilizatien of 'its agricultjiral and : 
human resources for the production of food and agri- 
cultural commodities, then it becomes-pos^bl^ to greatly 
increase total figures \\orldwide and/ to plan ^ system 



in which food produc^on and distribution can Te iif 
harmony with human needs withoiit the convulsion of 
crisis. . ' ^ V • 

W orld Food Productioa Could Be Doubled ' 

- ' - - It lia s been estimated that ari organized, integrated 
V*an of action involving all natibri^ could, through 
improvements in conventional- agriculture, ^ax^least 
doubl^annual world food production withtfh-a;-feason- 
able period of years. If during .the same period, sub-"^ 
s^antial progress is made towards zero population 
growth, then the lamentable and urfrea^mj^e-gap be- 
tween the affluent and disadvantaged nations could be 
substantially narrowed with enormo|is benefits to all 
of (he society, in a state j^fvap^e^ and progress*. In an 
organized world-fot5?3^pmn, ajl of the nations cqg^cerned 
would have to accept the rationale of balanced produc- 
tion worldwide. Thuj^, decisions would have to be made 
as to where individual crops could be most efficiently 
and economically profluced and how these could be ap- 
propriately distribufed in exohahge for other c^mmodi - 
ties produced elsewhere. _Ihis would -be^ in ^ec t^ 
voluatary system of cropping patterns, quotas, a nd re- - 
serves, as.^prQposed by Dr. Boerma of FAO and Dr. 
Marei, Secretary-General of , the World Food Cc^fer- 
erice. It would be designed and operated for the bene-' 
fit of all niations to eliminate periods of glut and*scar- 
city and the economic disadvantages these carry wifh - 
them. ^ . ' / — 



• Our present crises are Increasingly apparent and 
threatening. To meet them successfully, the wo|id^ust. 
reordec its priorities. It must decide how the Ijdiization 
of oup human and natural resources can best be ap-. 
plied for the benefit, of society, present and future. We 
cannot indefinitely draw on our nonrenewable* reso»rce,s 
for socially nonproductive purposes. Irfthe pasft the 
tools of conflict, at great cost and enormou.s destruction, 
at t)est brought about an uneasy and^ only temporary, 
period of peace. A civilized wor*ld gilded by the morali- 
. ty urged by Dr. Jtty of the World Council of Churches 
should be able to agree upon concerted action directed ' 
to the alleviation of all forms of human' disadvantage ^ 
and the continuing improvement of the human condi- ' 
aion and dignity through decent standards of living and 
opportunity. Essential to this end'is*the interaction of 
nations and the exchange of information,', j^aterials, 
.and -people, leading to growing international under-, 
standing directed to building a future world with a , 
compasiiionate concern for aHl those' who will occupy'jt. 
and one wort)iy of those . \)/ho currentlv^ direct^ its des- 
tinies.^ ^ . ^ * ■ 
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Millions of lives depend 
upon our deliberations*'. 




A felobal Effort is Necessary 
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The decision bf the UN General Assembly ta convene 
a World Food Conference is of great historical sig- 
nificance. It symbolizes the solemn resolve of the inter- 
^ national community to worlc tcygether.to solve the prob- 
lem of hunger — man's earliest enemy and first concern. 

Efforts by the international community to solve the 
world's food problem have been underway ii^ one ft)rm 
or anotheV throughout the past four decades. In 1937 
the League of Nations set up a (fqmmittee to study the 
inter-related questions of nutrition, food production and 
economic policy. Jbis initiative led ultimately to the 
creation, in 1945, of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
^ zation (FAO) as a specialized agency of the United 
. .Nations. In. the past 29 years FAO Has provided'a 
focus for international actiqn in the field of food arid 
. agriculture. 

Another important development was the establislf- 
*merit in 1961 of the World Food Programnrie, as a joint 
UN/FAO body, initiating a. new concept of multilateral 
aid ia the form of food for development. This Pro- 
' gramme has made a significant contribution to the; alle- 
viation of hunger and poyerty. , 

In 1964 the United .Nations Conference on Trade and 
DeveloR.menl* was established a?^* permanent organ of 
the General Assembly. This actiort*greatly strengthened , 
the capacity of the United Nations system to tacklesthe 
complex international trade dimension of the world 
food problem. During recent years, the increasing sup- 
port given to the agricultural sector by the World 
Bank, the regional development banks, the Onited 
Nations Development frogramVne and other agencies 
of the United T^ations system has had a considerable 
impact on food production in many regidns. 

ERJC ^ ^ . 
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Saved A. Marei . 

vSecreiary-CJtneral 
World Foo4 (ii>nference 



Two other international events which Jeft their mark 
in this critical area were the first anfr second World 
Food Congresses, heWfin 1963 and 1970, respectively. 
These Congresses were not inter-governmental iri, char-^ 

fpter, but were attended by large number pf.emfnent 
er^ns with major- responsibilities in government, in 
business and in non-governmental organisations and 
•\;itiade a number of important recommendations, . . 
Lately, there" has been a growing realization that the 
problems of food production, consumption and trade^ 
need to be.pesolved in the wider context of development 
problems. It was from this perspective that the General 
Asseipbly adopted, an International Development 
Strategy for the Second Development Decade. 

Despite these important landmarks and some lesser 
ones, this world as a whole is still far from providing 
^ adeqijiate food for all. In fact, today, in absolute terms 
we have more people who are hungry and undernourished 
than we had 25 years ago. Throughout this period the 
world has alternated betweert large surpluses and acute 
shortages, between euphoria and despondency, between 
hope and ilespair — iW it has not yet devised measures 
* which will effectively banish the threat of starvation, 
hunger, and malnutrition that hangs over millions of 
human beings. 



New Sense of Urgency 



The sudden and sh^rp d^tjerioration in the world food 
situation in 1972 and 1973 ijas created a new sense of 
urgency in tackling tjiis prot^lem. The most significant 
manifestation of^his sense of urgency is the decision 
to convene the World Food Conference in November. 
1974 in Rome: 
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'The principal task/ of the World Food Conference/* 
thc! FAO Confei;eiice said in its report to the Economic 
and Social Commission, ''should be to bring about a 
commitment by the world community as a whole to un- 
dertake concrete action toward resolving the world food 
problem within the wider context of devHopment prob- 
lems.** ^ 

Determining an Agenda for Ac^liofT < 
The provisional agenda; is' divided into two parts * 
The Tirst calls for a careful assessniei/t of tj^e present 
food situation and the nature and i/iagnitude of the 
future world •fooid problem, including' the identification 
of a possible food gap between projected requirements, 
and food supply if recent trertds in /production 'were/to, 
continue. * 

The second- part of the agenda' covers national/ and 
international action to be takeri; grouping together 
under the following three brpaid/headings ^ wide/range 
of importatu^easujres which a xAdpn inj- 



:0f B^ter,irrigaUon in Libya helps raise flood production 



pact on the fes9lution of the* food problem: * \ 

— Measures for increasing food production and con- 
sumption in developing countries, '. 
Strengthening world food security rflrpu^h co- 
ordinated ^U)ck hoJding, emergency refief and food 

— International? trade and internatipnai ^agricultural 
' adjustrtient/f / ; V : * v \ * , 

It is surely self-evident that the first atid fiindamentar 
remedy of ^he world food problem lie§ in raising food 
productio^r.in both developed and developing couniries. 
The prpv^onal agenda envisions that it will -be possible 
for th« CS)hference to agree on long-term goals for food 
'production ^y the world community and to ado^t a 
strategy /or achieving these goals through Appropriate 
'policies and programmes, with particular emphasis on 
increasing' pcx)duction in developing countries. These, 

>-we;*hbpe,,.will include many concrete and specific plains 

^ for the development of l^nd aftd water resourqes, agri- 
cultural in^)uts- notably fertilizer, agricultural research 

^ for a nfore appropriate technology — and structural and 
institutional improvements; ^ 
. The agenda will also /ocus attention on consumption 
and nutrition. lit 'caUs on governments to re-exaniiine* 

-4|c nutritional status of their populations and^o formu*. 
ImB^xStrategy for ensuring an adequate diet for ajl.' 

The «bcond item will deal with measures lb strfength- 
en;^i\Voi-ld food security within a^ new framework for 
national and international food policidi^,.. the need for 
which' has already been highlighted by t|ie events of 
the last two years. Even if effective national afnd inter- 
national measures are taken to increase 'production 
and , thus to meet the projected gap . between demand 
and supply of food, there will inevitably be periodical 
setbacks, for . instance, droughts ^nd other disasters, 
the effects of which will call fof a much higher degree of 
international co-operation. ^ p 

Emergency Food Ifeserves Needed 

. In this context; an important prerequisite is im- 
proved co-operatibn. in *maintaining food, stocks and 

, co-ordinating national reserves policies, so as to ensure 
that adequate physical supplies ar? available at all 
times. This, however, wril constitute only the first 
modest step towards World Food Security — the basic, 
objectives of vvhich have already been endorsed by,, 
governments at. the Seventeenth Sess?on of the FAO"^. 

- ■ . . , " ." . ' < 
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Conference. The next logical step would be an agree- 
ment on more effective measures for providing emer- 
gency relief in cases of disaster, including creating inter- 
national food reserves for use in emergencies. 

Another^ important component Vf a eWorld Food 
System would be the foNntilation of a long-term policy 
for foo'd aid,\linking the co(pcepts of food seoirity and 
development assistance. Such a policy would allow for 
improved international co-ordination of food aid pro- 
grammesi as as ensuring^ contin.uitx of food aid 
supplies /and opening the way to an increased role for 
multilateral food aid. 

The third broad heading for action is international 
trade and international agricultural adjustment. It is 
envisioned that the Conference^ will seeL specific 
objectives and programmes which have a bear/ng on the 
solution" of the food pmblem, and which( could be 
carried, out subsequentjy through existing international 
machineryy to achieve greater stability in food prices 
'and greater consistencfy between national and iriter- 
nationaj^agriculturalpolicies. 

Governments, will; identify under« each agenda item 
the specific actions and programmes on ^hich the Con- 
ference could focus its alt«ntion\ I am pleading ^igpr- 
ously ^dr a busmess-like apprpach, both in the prepara- 
tory phase and during the Conference itself. In particu- 
lar, I hope.that can keep clearly in mind the^e three 
areas in which, subj^ect to effective follow-up ^ction,. 
decisive measures can be taken. 
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Long and intensive work win be required in a very . 
short time by all concerned, and especially by the or- 
ganizations of. the United Nations systenri' directly in- 
volved in preparing background material and docu- 
ments. This wilf undoubtedly piit a considerable strain 
on the resources and the expertise of the organizations *: 
co^eerned, but T am convinced that they will rise lb the 
occasion. - ' 

An even heavier rest)ohsibility will fall on the partick 
pating governments, since it is up to them to agree on. 
the policy measures and concrete actions that are 
needed to achieve the Conference objectives. 

The challenge that we face today in solving the 
problem of hunger al^t malnutrition is- greater and 
more complex than at any time in the past. The way in 
which the international community meets this challenge 
will affect the lives of millions of human beings, all 
oyer the world. I, for one, believe that success can fee 
•achieved only on one basic condition — the^ nations of r 
the world must agree to act vigorously together in th^ 
pursuit of a common overriding goal. All countries hav^ 
a contribution they can make to this endeavour, and 
all must share responsibility for its^ success or failure.^ 
Millions of lives are dependent upon our decisions. /U 
should, therefore, be the firm resolve of all to ensure 
that the World Food Conference^of 1^74 marks a mile- 
stone "on 'the road this world must travel towHrd? our; 
> common goal of banishing, once and for all, the scourge 
of hunger from our globe. 
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'TAe neglect of agriculture has 
created potential for disaster . . 



The Case for World Food 




- by J, 
. Addeke H. Boerma 
Director-General. 
*FoQd & Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 



wenty-five years, ago,, the General Assembly of the 
Uriited Nations adopted the Universal Declaration 
•of Human Rights. One of»the Articles of the Decffara- 
tion proclaimed that ''Everyone has the right to'a stand- 
^-ard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
; hii^self and of his famill." Among the.necessary com- , 
ponents of this-rigfit, tteVirst to be .mentioned was fpad. . 

There are many people in fhe world, especially in ttik v 
richer countries, who will regard this as a fine statemeH 




and for the chemical fertilizers which are needed in vast 
quan*tities if. any consideralJH increase in food produc- 
tion is to be achieved. ; y 

In the prosperous countries of the world tSis situation 
has contributed to a level of inflation vyhicll is causing 
a great deal of ci^ncern^; for^the developing world it is an 
almost intolera^e burden. The Food and Agriculture 
^organization of the United Nations (F AO) lias recently 
^^mated that the developing countries' import bill for 



.... . a un^ Maiciucijmt that the developing countries' import bill for 

of the obvious. There are many others, especially in th&|^.^fc will rise from $4,00(5;000,000 in the 1972/73 
poorer countries, who will also regard it as* fine 3tate.vl>v« sq^son to- nearly $10,000,000;000 irf 1^3/74 The 
ment^l^ut of a remote ideal. For the fact, is that the Vlv^fc alone equals about fwo-thirds of the yearly total 
worlj has never come anywhere close to a Mtiiation in 'M^cial aid that they have received in recent years r 
Hfhich everyone has had enough food for an ad^uate \y\:^^ ^ 

I . " l^fe^Fertilizer^i And Energy Costs Eijcal^ 

iT^-fticurrent situation is a dirfect outcome of the poor 
and then of 1^72 when world food pro- 
^^^T^^fc|*^^^^'*y declined for the first time since nhe 
^T^^^i^''*^ War. Then in 1972 c^jmr massive grain " 
P"r^v^^y ^he Soviet Union wfnch further severely 
f^i^ Over the same period, increased de- 

^r^^d^l^^ inadequate manufacturing capacity have 
shortage of. fertilizers. Recently, the 
jumA ^ has helped to push up the cost of the 

linlilfedlu|(g^^^ of fertilizer which have been available. 

ATiho|^!^^ recent eyepts may have precipitated 
tl^e piesehit o/Higal situation ih the developing countries 
they aVe riot |M basic cause of it. For this one must look 
to therla6k (^^^ of effort and of 

nrioncylin a|& in recent years. There have been 
modest! gain%p\ food production it is true. During the 



^standard of living.'^ Neither in the more ^distant pas. 
nor in the twenty^five years since the Universal Decla- 
ration was adopted. Nor today. Todays in fact, thjere * 
are grounds for believing that, as a result of events In 
the last yea^ or so, the situation has actually become 
worse. It is more critical than it has been at any other 
,timc^ since the years immediately after the end of the ' 
Second World War. At the middle of this year, the . 
wheat stocks of major exporting countries/may be down , 
to about 20 million tons^ At present the outlook for the 
•harvest seems gopd; some major .producers have in- 
crease their wheat acreage and the .weather spjfar has 
been favorable, withnhe possible excep.tion of the Sovjet 
Union. But the fact remains that the worl3 has become 
dependent for its basic food supplies on the outcome of 
a single season's harvests and a single season's weather. 
If there- is a substantial shortfall in amy region we could 
be face to face with crisis on a considerable scale. 

Even with good harvests the worl^ continues to be 
f^ced with shortages and high prices both for cfcreals 



1950's irodipi^ in the dd^( 
nualiy m li-^ and iM 



^Qfting world increased* an- 
''he 1960's by 2.7«per cent. 



But moat of ihlitextra production was taken up by in- 
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creased populations and in many couyfrie^here food 
consumption lev^s were atrcady dangerously low 20 
years ago they have declined fuxltcr or, at best, re- 
mained stanonary. This neglect agriculture hasr thus 
4 created a- potential for disasteir which could easily be 
realized in the next year or so: unless we make a fresh 
and n^re vigorous effect to meet whaf is, aftet all, 
man^s most basic material need. 

Our most immediate artd urgent need is>to rebuila 
food stocks yfo giv||f ps security against serious food 
shortages and, with this in mind, Last year I proposed a 
co-ordinated system of nationaUresferve stocks of cereals 
in both. 4^vfeloped «nd developing countries. These- 
stocks would be held, owned^ and controlled nationally 
but there wo^ild ,be an international policy linkup with 
regular consultations to agree on the action needed to 
meet the threat of a food shortage in any giyen-area of 
the world. - ' ^ - 

This proposal was endorsed by FAO's Governing- 
Convei'ence last November. It is now being embodied 
in ,a formal undertaking for ^gceptance by governments-. 
In view of the present^situation and in the lijghtjo^ the 



positive reactni9n by'govern^ents ijn November tfiere is. 
oevery reason^ to believe* that the'/proposal will be ac- 
cepted. The task now will be -to translate an idea into a 
specific programme for action. ' ^ ' 0. 

For a start it is clear that if tirie schetne is to work, all 
governnients whith adhere to it wfll need to think- out 
very ?;arefully what their natfonal stock policies should* 
be. Ip'the case of smaHer and poorer ^coflfftries little, 
more can be expected than a commitment to ^their,o<wn 
' survival. More powerful "c<)A tries; especially those 
^which are n>ajor exporters of rood, will have to consider 
not only their own needs but al$o these, oT others.- . 
' , Measures to help developing^ countries build up their, 
own ,stocks have been given particular .attent^Kyi. Dis- 
cussing the question Tn Novemfcjer .1973, the FAD Con- 
ference drew attention to .'the Vole which the Worlds 
Food programme coisi^d play witfr^^its n;iore tha'n ten 
years' experience in the distribution of food supplies to 
meet emergency situations and to b^ck' prograttTmes of 
national, development.' The Conference^ u^-ged* govern* 
ments to make additional pledges to the WFP. The 
World Bank (IBRD) and the regional banks, including 




In many deveJoping countries .there is little additional avdijable land whiph can be easiiy brought into productiori..' 



the ^^Tricari Development Bank, have expressed their 
willingness to finance storage facilities and other in'fra- 
slgiicture while' the IBRD has .aisp ''suggested-that it 
might be" able to finance tjje initial food stocks them- 
selves, 'as. part of an overall project. The International 
Monetary Fund h'as indicated that it could assist coun- 
tries in tiding over temporary, or^fedium-term, balance 
of^payments problems ithaticould arise in building up 
ind maifitaining reserve stocks. . \^ * 

SubstantFal suif{)ort-i;s*thus beginning to build j/p for 
these proposals- and I have real hope that we are on our 
Way towards a World Food Policy which will include 
4 mutually-agreed stock-holding policies; mbasures far 
price stabirizatioa; more effective food aid aprangements 
to deal with emergencies;, and more systematic'Jong- 
term food aid policies l^etter adjusted to more general 
requirement^. To these I would like to see added an im- 
proved food inTormation and outlook- system ^covering 
the whole world. - 

^ Today, the technicar possibilities exist Jo'r great in- 
creases in j^roduction in virtually evety developing coun-. 
try-fher^' is absolutely no doubt about that. But/ as I** 
have already noted, we have conspicuously failed' to 
make" the effort that is need^; rith ai^d poor, we^are all 
to blame.; 

Clearly, the maiiiv:eff(>r^u^^ be made Ijy the devel- 



' oping coifntries. They must work more.energeMcally to 
introduce improved "teciinology into thetn Agriculture. 
. Th^y must make more efficient use of the resources" 
ifn^technology that they already possess, v ' 

There is a crying need for social reform, In too many 
developing countries customs otla-nd tenure, of'the em- 
ployment of labour, of provision^ of r«ral credit, and of 
marketing are antiquated and wasteful. Some countri'es 

- must give more thought to their population policies. The 
limitation of population growth is not a magic jLey to 
progress but it is certain that the present rate of popula- 
tion growth, is^a^burden on many economies and often 
on limited natural resources. ' i 

.The world must take more energetit and intensive ^ 
measures to slow, down the present headlong rate of 
poj9ulation*growth,v especially in the developing coun-*' 
tries. While it is true that the world has the technologic 
cal capacity tcf feed hiuch*. more than the present popu- 
lation of this 45lanet, I do' not think that the ghost of 
Malthus has b^een exorcised. For technology is only one 

. factor in the food and population equation. 

At the same Um^, the d^eloping countrierire going 
tp need much greater suF^t)ort from the more prosperous 
countries, ft giight be. remembered that only^a few years ' 

^ ago th^ l/nited Nations General Assembly \% a whole 
agreed that the developed countries should be able to " 





T% Hior/d /jsh catch after reaching a peak in 1970 h^^ d^din^ed in recent years. 
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devote 0.7 per cent of their gross nationuf'product to aid 
by 1975. Today the lev^el of official »aid;is about one-half 
of that figure and the general flow of aid seems more 
likely ,t<i decline than incr?ase^ Yet j do not see aid froqfK / 
ihc richer countries as disinterested charity; Jt is 'a lon^- \^ 
^tcrm investmeni in' the world economy as a wholt which 
.will ultimately pay dividends to all countries. 

I beljcve that together with an increase of aid from 
the* tradrt^onally rich countries there should come greater 
^economic help fronri the newly-rich oil-producing coun- \ 
trits. I think it is a very welcorrie/portcnt for the future 
that several of them have trlr^adx announced steps to . 
channel resources into* existing or new cjevelopment . 
funds. Ar) exam^Je close lo FAO is the decision of 
jdi Arabia to niedge- $50\miHion to ^he joint UN/ 
vO World Food Programme for l'975-76i , 
.Aid to tbc developing countries means also gi>?ing 
them a fairer deal in.iniernatiQnal trade. They need to 
cam more foreign exchange* in ord^r to speed up their 
economic and social development. ^But we all need them 
to earn more as a contribution to a healthy and thriving 
eWorld economy. At FAO we havfe drawn up proposals 
measures of adjustment td national agricultural poli- 
cies which could contribute to this aim. Our ji.tudies have 
shown that very modest trade concessions, w^hich would 
hardly^be notjced in the agricultural econo-nties pf most 
of the developecf countries, could give a very substantial 
boost to the economies of the poorer agriculturaTpro- 
ducing g6untries. ^ . 

r \ , ' 

' Cooperation ( ould Bring Success , 

* - " - . \ ■ ' . \ 

l.do ^rot believe that the long-term outlook for food 

production is a gloomy one as long as we do not cgn- 
tihue to drift as we have drifted for too many\years.* 

I do believe that today the food situatio^ is more ^ 
immediate and^more obvious to most people than it has . 
been in years. Everybody is affected shortages and 
higher prfces for food. I th^njc mostj)c6ple are nervous 
about' wh^t the future may bring and Ahis is not un- 
healthy state of affairs. In .f^ovember, a special\UN» 
•World Food Conference is to be held in Rome If ^res- . 
ent concern and apprehension can t^en be transmuted 
jnto a firm commitment for action by the countries that 
take'part then we could begin to hope that .the aim of 
freedom from want might become an attainable hope « 
for the world at large. ^ 
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Improved technology can increase joocLyields. 



M('e have seen men on the mo&n 
but can we belp rtten 'an earth? 



r. 




arid Oppbrtunity : 
The World Food Problem 
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by 

Siiri C. Subramaniam 
I ister of Industrial Development 
and Science and Techn^jogy 
Government of Tndi^v- 




T'hc over-»ll requirement^ for food is grejSter- tharv its 
*_^,availability and the gap between the d^q is widen- 
ing. Failure achieve a durable balapc/ between the 
two portend^ a downhill course of po\/cviy, disease and 
social disorder for! many hundreds of millions of people. 

It took 18 centuries for world populalion to increase 
from about 2^10 million to one billionJit took only a 
little over -a century thereafter for the sbcbpd billion to 
be reached; the third needed onlyl3G.frrorc years. At 
present rates of growth, it will take hardV t5 ycaVs for' 
the 4 billion, m^rk tp be reached. Th^t Ni^iU^appen ^ 
within a year or ^two. Much of this increase is^king 
place fh the underdcvejoped w©rld. . - 

The problem of food in relation to the population to 
be supported by 'it is not- o^ly ar problem of quantity 
and^qualiity but also oT distribution. Today, one third of^ 
tht world's .population uses two thirds of its grain. 
Much 5f this goes to^feed live-stock ^to, supply the milk, 
the eggs and the meat for' consumers in the afflueot, 
' countries. As a recent article in The Economist 
/(London, April 20, 1974) put it succinctly: * : 

Some countries Vill pay more money for the grain 

to^keep their livestock alive than others will be able 

to afford fbr their starving population. 

. . ' * ' 

As within' nations, so also" among natjions, without the 

purchasing power, mere physical availability "of food 

does not imply that all will be well fed. News of lar^c 

harvests n*erely mocks at the deprived, whether they be 

nations or classes of people within a nation. 




\ The optimism that characterised tlic middle' sixties^^ 
on the ability to. produce adequate food' for the- world's 
• population is now. quite muted, 197^ and^l973 wit- 
nessed a sharp deterioration in the world food situation, 
, with large areas being aTfected by drought, dwindling 
' reserves and mounting pressure on prices. A further 
speir of drought in parts of Africa 'and Asia colild well 
tip the scale ir? the present precarious balance^between 
requirements 'and availabilities and drive millions to the 
verge of Malthusian starvation. It is against this back- 
^^ground that the World Population Conference and the 
World Food Conference are to be heldjater this year, ^ 
These Conferences offer a valuable forum nounerely 
to review the immediate problem»but also to wonToM a 
consensus on the main contours of a world strategy' to^ 
avert this looming danger. Reaching ai^ accord on a 
genuinely cooperative aetion progi'amme designed to 
strengthen national and international programmes ""to 
fight hunger and malnutrition wherever it may* exist 
should be the guiding spirit of the deliberations at these. 
Conferences. 

^ Food Is A Complj^x, Situation 

Both from the point of view of* what has- to be done 
and Tropi the point of view of who will do it, the whole 
chain -food production, handling, distribution, and. 
consumption — must be. considered .^s a complete sys- 
tem. Corrective measures on various aspects of thd im- 
balance between supply and demand for food v^ill need 
to be devised in^ull awareness of thekr inter-relation- 
ships with a view , of optimizing the results for /the 
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syslem as a whole, , ^ — 

^On tMf supply side, low xfop yields in' the developing 
countries often Indicate con^derable untapped produc-* 
tion potential in their farms. At the margin, returns on 
udditipnal inputs'in these areas are hkely to yield better 
returns than irv 'UFi^as wHlpre the potential is already 
being exploited more' intiensively a(Kl crop yields arc / 
. -already high. Thij^ will be a' relevant consideration- in 
planning the further deployment - of sclirce inputs •for 
achieving thp increase' in output that Ihe world so 
; urgen4ly needs. ^* "* 

Scientiric, ^pproUch to V^ricuUure,» 

'Agricultural research has significant technological 
brcakthrdughs to its credit in irftproving yield po^tcntial 
of some -of the major food crops such as w.heat,^^rice, 
sorghiimc n^^ze and pearl millet. Crop yield is not, 
however, a Jtj^rftpla function of th^ variety of seed usecj, 
"Ir is dependent also on soil and climatic factors, on 
availability of- water for irrigation, on' <^fectiveness of • 
pest control" meajuires and, of course, on tife socio- 
economic frame-work in which the farming community , 
' operates. Rescfa^h work Jn major intefpatio'n^l centres 
. for improving""gjeoetic po^ntial of seeds needs to be ^ 
carried further and adapted through* a^' ni^ft-work of 
locaNesearch stations in order for the results to, be most 
meaningful for different local environments. 

Another area where further research, develoRfnent^ 
Jj^and extension is urgently required for improvijig agri-' 
flVultural .productivity in the. developing countriesjs in 
carrying *out soil and*water surveys on a conipfehensiVe 
basis»and in popularising scientific soirand4va|er man- 
-agemejit ' techniques. ^ 

A specific commitment from the developed coul^tries 
at the forthcoming-Population and F^didj^ Conferences 
for help in initiating, or strengthening actives in the 
developing countries^ tt) promote .increased' agricultural * 
production would be timely and valuable. UN agencies 
also assist in promoting|an atmosphere where 
national Governments^^aixe encouraged to' bestow the 
required priority for modernizing their agriculture. 

A technojpgical breakthrough in agricultare is not 
automatically or easily converted into ^ production ad- 
vance. For thisTto happen" the requisite inputs — high- 
yielding varieties of seed, p^ant nutrients, plant protec- 
' tion, chemicals — will have to be s-upplied to the farm- 
ers, in time and in adequate ^quantit^y. The demands 
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that this aspect agrictiltural development make on 
the production - and '''delivery systems, arc immense. 
Ncitional -governments •will have to accept primary ; 
responsibility for ensuring, that this set of activities is 
attended to on a priority basis. Even here international 
assfstancjc in disseminating infarmafion and in provid- 
ing technical and training facilities could be fruitful!* 

Recent Asian and African expenences highlight the' 
fundamental difference between tephniqueji^ieeded, on . 
the one .^hanjd, for promoting industriafi development 
based on ..the condept pf mass production, an\l tech- 
niques needed for stimulating agriculturjjil Mvance 
which must be based ujion a concept of production hy 
masses for it to be relevant to most developing coun- 
tries. The institutiojial and raafiagerial, innbvations that 
this implies are far-reaching. ' * . 

■ V ^ . - ■ . ■ V / 

VVastaj^e Must Be KedMced • ' ^' 

One aspecl- 9.f the food supply problem, in relation - 
particularly to the developing world, that perhaps has^. 
not received as n\uch attention as it has deserved relates . ■ 
to the savings 'iti grain 'that /are possible by cutting 
down lossetjL between ;what is produced and what is 
available for odnsumptipn. Estimates of losses, in total 
production owing^ to lack oj care at the harvesting and 
ppst-harvWting stage vary/ widely.. But by all accounts 
thcy^arejarg^ and to! a great extent av,oid^t)l^ Meas- 
ure^ for improving prevafent techniques. -can save mij- 
iioris of torts of valuable foodgrains and protect their 
nutritional value, makingvalT the differences Between 
starvatioii^ and survival for large numbers of people. 
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, Sim}5l(e equipment must be devised afid brought into use 
^that reduce wastage and check deterioration in food 

Value at va'rious stages . of tr^jinsport, storage and 

processing, , " 

Ttmilv Planning Requires lligh Priority 

The Pearson Commission's, warning in 196.9-that ''no 
other phenomenon casts a darker shadow. flveV the 
prospects for international development than -the stag- 
gering growth of "population'' found its ocbo in the 
UN Declaration on Population in 1970 whkh ap- 
pealed to nijitional* Governments to recognize family 
.planning as one of.theic vital interests. It % one of the 
vinore encouraging facets in an otherwise gloomy pictiifce 
that an in(;reasingly ' large numbi^r of , Governjments in 
,the developing world have specifically accepted policies 




and promoted programmes for limiting growth rates 
in theirl popiiljidons. This commitment row extends ap-- 
proximiitely to two-thirds of the population of the 
developing areas. In Aerms of actual coverage by specific 
prograhnmes, however, progress has been much slower. 
As per out 

ried wpmen of reproductive age 
specific operatiarial programmes of family ' planning 
have Accepted the programmes and are practizing con- 
traception. Extending this coverage ^nd improving the 
effectiveness of family planning programmes iwill de- 
mand high priority in any programme for meeting the 
world food problem. - i# » 



estimate*, fougHly 10 per cent of the mar- 
in 18 countries with 



*Poptilaiing Planning- 
I972~p, 18. 



Sector Working Paper -World Ban^, March 
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Availafele. evidence clearly indicates th;it for si^siain- 
•ing a farni'iy planning prograrnqrlp^ eljeclively. it is qften 
helpful to' relate it around a comprehensive health care, 
system.- It is hard to find example's where attenipts at 
reducing population growth have mel with significant 
success when death rUtes of infants and children have ' 
continued to be high. Recognizing (he fact that bridging 
the nutritional gap for the '♦entire population in the 
developing countries will be a long term endeavour, a 
Report commissiorted by the. United Nations_gn "A- 
Strategy for Figl^ing Protein Hunger'' (1970) argued * 
that Governments should in the first instance, concen- 
trate on^e^ting th€ nutritionaj requirements of uulnec- 
able groups in the population, namely, the infants, the 
nursing and the pregnant mothers. In most co%mtries 
Ihere is^ also' - considerable scope fo/'increasingi the 
nutrient| value of existing diets at no great additjonal 
cost by a suitable combination of diets or by supple- 
menting deficient oicments. Internationiil assistyince for 
further research, development and. extension in this 
field would pay handsome dividends- in upgrading 
'nutritional levels amon^ large masses of the people in* 
the developing world. ' 

A Global Plan or Manv Nati(>nar Plans? 

A central ^issue th a t-^e'^ forthcoming Conferences on 
P6pulation and Food respectively will need to face is 
wheJLher action^ designed to meet this threat yf hunger 
and, rfialautrition, at a tiitiQ when science and technol- 
ogy can provide us with t^ie tools for combating the, 
threat effectively, will be left to tlje planning .and execu- 




tiiye capa.bilities of each riationar Government, or 
.\^hether a globaKplan of actjon-^could bf 'evolved. by 
r|)utual agreernenrso. that the challenge is tackled as a 
(fommbn threat and by cooperative endeavour. 
! The situation,* of course, 'poses no direct threat to 
some, of the countries. But the long-term problems flow- 
ing from the massive increase, of popukitions concern 
the world as a whore,'^anB not merely particular nations. 
The an\iety voiced with over-all ^'Limits to Growth'' 
underlines this commonality. For some of the develop- 
ing countries, these lirhi^s arc already npt hypothetical. 
The per capita agricultural land available inMndia, for 
instance, is only about .0.37 hectare, whereas the 
authors of The Club of Ro*m^repor(^ Limits to Growth* 
envision a minijiium requirement of ,0.4 hectare per 
capita for ensuring adequate hutritional standards. I 

Even for the more advanced' nations where the 
problem of food deficits is yet to 4mt;rge, mass produc- 
tion technology developed by* t*hem calls for intensi|^e 
use of various non-rehewaWe fprms of energy. We must 
work to ^evolve new teen no logics;* of agriculture and 
patterns of distribution and packaging which us^ less 
energy aVid non-renewabk' resources. A leading ecolo- 
gist onCe said that wheh we eat potataes, we a^e in fact 
mostly'^eatiiig oil. This statement w<ell characterizes the 
« agricultural practices of * the industrialized countries. 
Recent/studies' h*ave shown that in. some cases^^ the 
fossil fuel subsidy is so great that the food calories ob- 
tained by the consumer are even less than the input of 
calories from non-r^n^able /esources. - - 

/ Sclf-Reliance in Food Advisable 

In the discussions relating to the world food problem, 
it is necessary to «hift thle emphasis from trade to 
production and .tjhe means for achieving Ifigher pro- 
duction. Let the deficit nations be helped to become 
self-reliant within » foreseeable future. Under such an 

• approach, programmes designed to train research work- 
ers, to suppj^ equipment, to provide extension aids, to 

>upg^ade. managerial, skills in the rural context assume 
special significance, ^n terms of costs, such a policy is 
not liKely^ ta impose undue strains on the resources — 
financial or human — pf the deve^ped world, compared; 

,with what it would cost directly to find ade;quate food to 
, keep the growing millions in the developing area.j ade- 
quately fed by production of stocks in and by the more 



advanced countries. It is, better to supply the seed, the 
nutrients and the* pesticides in time to prevent the 
famine than. to supply the grain to fightistarvation after 
allowing' it to occur. It is better moreoverap help the 
national governments ty produce an adequate stock of 
well-trained scientists, technologists, administrlitori and 
extension workers who can help in the efficient produc- 
tion and use of the improved seeds, fertilisers and other 
^chemicals than to perpetuate lielpless dependence ^of 
one block of countries on another block of countries to 
^ secure their minimum food needs. This is not to argue 
against possible advantages of iriternational specialisa- 
tion: But in such^a vkal cpminodity as basic foodstuffs, 
each nation should feel itself siifTicientl^^ self-reliant that 
its h^.tional survival is not tied to -fickle cha|iges of 
climate ^ both naturaKand political, y ' 

Build-up of such ^pi^iliiies, skills and organisations 
in^the countries thar-tatsl^henY presently to rneet- the/ 
.elementary Jood requirements of their vast and growing 
millions will take- time. In the meanwhile, international 
action for creating a buffer^^pck to mefet emergency 
needs 'will once -again requife' consideration at the 
highest level.* the World Food Congress prov^dfes a 
welcome opportunity for considering this question. Can 
we at least arrive af some understanding that surplus 
countries will hold a certain minimum level of reserve 
stocks ai^ operations on this reserve would be subject 
to international monitoring? The aim should be to 
guarsfkitee an agreed level of emergency supplies for use 
in arenas l;hat may need them at short notice for sheer 
survival . and for ensuring a reasonable Stability in 
•prices. > 

To recapitulate briefly, we need to concentrate. ef- 
forts at achieving agr,eemenL^a global prd^ramfhe of/ 
action in regard to the folToi^ving six major areaj^: 

(1) Massive assistance/for impr9ving agricultural 
prpduqtion.througtnstrengthening scientific and ' 
managerial capabiUties among the developing 
countjfes; 

(2) Supply of requisite raw. materials for produc- 
tion, particularly of nutrients and power, at prices 

^ that' will be witJtiinnhe paying capabity of the 
developing countries; 

(3) An Agricultural Ihputs-Bank undef ' inter- 
' , . national auspices for the benefit of the develop- 
ing world with ^iistribution lo be made on the 



basis of mutually agreed priorities and prices; 

(4) reducing loss and wastage, to"" minimise, the 
present gap between production and'consump^ 
tion; ^ ^ - 

(5) special efforts at meeting the nutritional defi- 
ciencies of vulritefable segments in the world's 
population; and » 

(6) a Food Buffer, if not directly internationally 
owned, then at least operated- as "per interna-, 
tiorthlly devised guidelines^ ^ ; 

The forthcoming conferences of world leaders 
should particularly beware of engaging in endless dis- 
cussions that do ifoi lead to a clear-cut programme of 
action If tfie challenge facing us is not met now, with 
imagination and (^pmpassion by the international com- 
munity; the breathing^ spejl provided to us by the 
^ sciffhtists would have been lost through failure of 
statesmanship. Let us hope that the same enthusiasm 
and energy that characterised the U.S. programme of 
'^IVian on the' Moon'' b£^fore 1970, will at this juncture 
4n human development, be captured at the iilter- 
A national level for saving, from avoidable starvation and 
malnutrition/^IVfen on the Earth'\ 




Grains are the basis for the diets 
in developing countries. 
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The following Declaration on Food and Population^ ^ \ 
which has now been signed by over 2,200 distinguis^wd 
citizens from o\^er 100 coifntrief: was presented to , ; ^ ^ 
United Nations Secretary-General Kurt Waldh^irh i 
on April 25, 1974. Messages of support for the ! : 
Declaration were received by a number of government 
leaders. The Response by the Secretary-Genetal 
is printed below. The Declaration togetherwith.the ; ^ 
list of signers, the Secretary-General* s Response • 
and the Messages of Support have been printed in ^ ■ , 
Arabic^ Chinese, English, French, Germanf Portuguese, 
Russian and Spanish. Tkese are available free upon 
request by writing to Food aftd Population, Suite ' \ 
200, 1835 K Street, NW., Washington, D\ C. 200Q6 



Organizations andMen j 



' MMUndmigned, 




Food&Ptibulatm 



/ 
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• o link unices thS family o( man more 
^ than his need for fpod. For^food js an 
essential condition of life, common to 
all people; wheriever they are, whatever they do 
they s|iaje alike in this need. 

The stark truth is that man's ability to 
produce food is not keeping pace with his need. . 
Despite efforts by governments and the • 
■international community to solve world food 
p?bblems, more people are hungry today than 
ever before. , . >^ 

Hundreds of ndillions of the world's 
people are undernourished. Population-growth is 
addiivg 75 to 80 million more people each year, 
200,000 each day, Within the ^ext 25*years or 
so o)ur present numbers gf nearly 4 billion will 
be nearly 7 billion. They muSt all4;^e fed. , " 



he world food situation took a sharp turn 
^ . fortheworse in 1972 and 1973: 

1. Stocks of grain have 'hit an all-time 
low sinjpe the^end of Worid War IL Surplus . 
stocks formerly held in reserve have nearly been 
ejjpiaiusted and OQ longer o|Ier security against 
^'d6$pread hunger and starvation, 

2. Food prices have reached new highs. 
Last year, despite a record world harvest, . 
escalating demand nearly doubled grain prices. 
The increasing cost of food threatens to cause 
serious hardship for many people already 
spending most- of what they have on food. 

^ 3. Less of the cheaper protein foods, 
which normally supplement grain diets, is 
available, Theworld's fish catch and per caput 
prbdiictidn of protein-rich le^mes, the staple 
diet in many countries, have declined, 

4. Food shortages have created serious 
social unrest in many parts of the world and are 
•particularly severe in^unfries whe're httnger 
andl the^seases that thrive on under-nourished 
b^di^l^e prevalent. This scarcity has been 
aggravated by the consumption of more and 
more grain to produce meat, eggs and milk-. 
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5. Mounting fertilizer and energy 
shojctagciare reducing food production in- 
certain areas and increasing food prices. 

In this new and thrcaterfing situation, a 
^ bad monsoon in Asia (which could occur in any 
-year), or a drought^in North America (lilcF 



those in the 1930's and 1950's),^ could mean 
severe malnutrition for hundrl^s of millions 
and death for many millions. * 



^ his dangerously unstablfe world foodi 
. picture, when seen against an 

unprecedented population increase, has" 



created annnfimed^ate sense of urgency. The' 
dangers of food shortages could.remainia threat 
for the rest of this cfentury — even if, hopefully, 
bumper crops in some years create temporal^ 
surpluses and even if the trend toward r educe d 
birth rates becomes general throughoutvthe world. 

' AVorld food production in the years ahead. 
mus^ rise af least 2 percent a year to keep pace 
with the present.rate of population growth. But 
it must cise a good deal more if the world's 
people are to be piovided with an adequate 
diet. This required annual increase in food 

production is considerably greater tharTtitat 

which occurred during recent decades — and 
seems to be rncreasirigly^harder to achieve 
each year. But unless there is this n'fecessarjT^d 
continuous increase in food production, there 
will be even more hunger and malnutrition and 
soaring food prices. > \ 

The need to seek solutions is pressing. 
The nature of the problem, the precarious state 
of world food production made critical by 
predicted expectations of dontinued population 
growth, balls fo^, concerted action by the world 
community. There is pnly one cure for hunger 
and that is food. No palliatives or panaceas 
in the form of reports oV resolutions can — 
alleviate the pajn of empty stomachs that must 
be filled. Ipternational resolutions, however 
high-minded, are a mockery if they do not have 
a tangible impact on the human condition. 



he^JLJnited Nations is now providing v. . 
leadership on both Ijiese j^oblems. In ^ 
y August the United Nations will convene 

' the SVorld Population Conference in 

Bucharest. In November it'will cpnvene the 
World Food Conference in Rome. These are the 
first occasions when governmerks have 
agreed to meet to consider these crucial 
questions and to consider taking action 
on them., , > 

With these two conferences only a few n 
months aw^y, Ave urge governments, acting 
- before, pt and after the^e two global cofiferences, 
to consider realistic and purposeful measures 
_ such as the following: * tP ^ \ ^ 

" J. Give high priority to programs in each 
country which will increase the production of ^ 
grains, legumes and other staple fqod crops; 
ensure the availability of protein-rich foods, 
particularly to the more vulnerable population 
groups; expand therprodi|ction of fertilizer; 
/ and improve the opportunities for small ^ a : 
farmers to make a reasonable living. Develop a ' 
comprehensive and constructive World/ood 
Plan for adoption ait the World Food C^)nference. 
2. Support sound poptilatidn policies 
, relevant to national needs which respect 

• national sovereignty and the diversity of social, 
economic anc^cultural conditions; accepf ajid . 
assure the human right of each couple to decide 
for themselves the spacing and size of their 
^—ianjilies;* and recognize^the corresponding 
■ responsibility of governments it provide their 
peQples the information and the means to; 
^' exercise this right effectively.** Embody these 
-policies in a World Population Plan of Action 
to be agreed upon by governments at the 
World Population Conference. 



* United Nations Teheran Declaration of Human Rights, 
1968 (para. 16) 

Resolution 1672 (Lll) of the United Nations Economic 
and Social (Jouncil, 1969 
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3 A Recognize that the interdependence of 
the AvorM community cr^at^s an obligation to 
assist inr the necessary funding of food and 
*pGpulatiojn progranis by both deyeloping and ~ , . 
developeai(:.ountries. This call^ for the 
elaboratit)! and implem^tation of a global 
strategy by pe-United Nations and its family of 
agencies, incliping the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (crRhe United Na^ons ^nd the 
United Nations Fund for PppulaHmi Activities. 

4. Establish sufficient food re^rves 
JhVough^national and internatipnal efforts .to 
provide cc^ntinuing vital insurakice against food 

"^horta^eS. . ^ 

5. Recognize that, in our finite world 
wjiere resources, are limited, the faimily of man' 
must one day, and hopefully fairly soon, bring 
birth rates into reasonable balance with the 
lowered death rates that have been achieved. 
Many governments see the need to guide ' 
national policy toward this objective. " 



solution to the present world food crisis 
must be found withih the next few years. 
The social transformation which can lead 
to a reduction in the world rate of fcfrtility, 
along with lowering the rate of mortality, will 
take decades to accomplish. But a start must be 
made now because the millions of people being 
born each year place a heavy burden on the 
resources available to many nations for 
education, health, employment and the 
. maintenance: of environmental quality. A 
reduction in population growth could help 
valleviate thjs burden. Effective measures toward 
resolving both the world food and population 
^pl'oblems must come within a total strategy of 
^development. Not only is social and economic 
development. desirable in itself, but also it 
contributes to moderating population growth. 
All these measures are designed to improve the 
quality of life. • 

In this Declaration, we focus on food 
because it is the most critical of the pressures 



on the world today. It is the greatest 
manifestation of world poverty, which has many 
aspects. The absolute numbef of desperately 
poor are far greater today than ever before in 
history. The need to eradicate acute qpverty is 
being recognized more than ever as a collective 
responsibility. It is a task which global ' 
partnership and the demands of social justice 
make imperative. 

We repeatj food is crucial because" 
literally^ens of millions of lives are suspended ^ 
in the delicate balance between world population 
aati world food supplies. Growing populations, 
denied sufficient food ne^eded for;survival, resist 
all efforts to secure a' peaceful world. With 
increased production and more equitable 
c^stributionx>f food, the futfire could provide a 
prospect of le^s misery and morp hop^for. 
countless people now deprived of the basic 
necessities that are their right. 

The World Food Conference represents a ^ 
unique opportunity. This opportunity must not 
be missed. Comprehensive international 
agreements must be reacjied to assure 4t least 
: minimal food supplied, with sufficient annual 
carry-over stocks. Disastrous breakdowns in the 
world food supply can thus be avoided. All • 
nations May then rest secure in the* knowledge 
that this, the most critical of their immediate 
problems, is being attacked with wisdom, vigor 
and unity of purpose. 

In the name of humanity we call upon' all 
govemmeiits and peojsles everywhere, rich and 
poor, regardless of political and social systems, 
to act-^to act together — and to act in time. 
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. Re^onse by UN Secri^tairy-General Kurt Waldheim 

Following is the text of tk^tafemept made by Secretdry-Generai Kurt Waldheiih on receiving the 
Declqrdiion on Food and Fbpujjttion presented by, kjmup of eminent intellectuals and scientists at a 
cermony at United' ^ationsjffe^quarters. A^ 

I am gratefiii tD bb given this^ei^laratioj^ is mkrked by a profoUfiid concern for the improvement of the human 
condition. Jrtie DepIaraUon is important>)f itself by virtue of tl\e authority of the signers whose standing in all Walks of . 
^ life is reflected by the stature of those who have^eoirw United Nations today to bear witness to it. 
1 have recently described, the times^e are livir^gT^^ 
eneiigy crirfs, a continuing oppressive burden of military ex^enditftre, inflation exacerbated by world monetary instability, 
/^d the prospect before us of a doublin&6f hum$n number by the turn 

' The Declaration addresses itself primarily to the dramatic depletioit of available fo^rieserves and the shortfall in,^ 
world food production. There is no more immediate task than that of rescui worW fibm a situation which, for many, 
has always been precarious and is now even moreliazardous. ShOrt-ternii measui^s, whilie e^sentiap miust not be allowed * 
to become palliatives, for the coming years will incr^ase^u \- ''J^v-:- 

Virtually in no other area is it more pressihjg.than in the one to which your Dfeclaratidn addresses itself: the need to 
assure that the men, women, and childreit^Qf Africa, Asia, Europe arid the Aijnerica^,. Wha|eVjsV their origin, their reli^on, 
iheir political philoso^Jhy; their age, their social condition have^the basifc foods wliich are Uie one essential and undebatable' 
, pre-condition of a life of dignity and decency. Without an assured supply, all our other asmiatibrts for, peace, for social* 
justice, for growth and creativity, both as individttd^ 

I cannot but be^harply and painfully conkious of the d^^ 
from the Sahel. There, the suffering provoked by a ^ix-year drought is resulting in premature death, disease and a dreadful 
, sense of helplessness. The tragic spectacle of dying dattle and their owners fleeing the encroaching desert induces a sense 
of desperation into vi*at should be the objective analysis of the world's food situation and prospects. 
^ ^ ^ U is no accident that this Declaration is presented at the Um^ 

phasg of the most devastating war in history not merely to embody the highest aspirations of mankind, but to provide an 
; operational vehicle for globEa action. The present crisis ^d those that We can See tooming iahead can be overcome. They 
d^tg^ indeed a^serious challenge to use all our forces, our determination and ingenuity to provide abetter life for 
future generations. . * 

„ lliis is^ a year in which the international conununity. With some brutally abrupt reminders of what the future may 
hol4 IS facing up to the sitilation. At its present special session, thfe Oeneral A^ssembly is devoting its attention to finding 
thebasis of amore equitable and workable econonnc system-"a syst^^^^ needs of 

all nations, but also the imperative interrelationships of the several parts of the problem: poverty, the conservation and 
just apportionment of natural resources, the preservation of the envin)^^^ 

system. Food and population, the two urgent isstffes to whidi your Declaration addresses itself, fonn an integral 
pan of this whole. - ^ , 

In Augnst, in Bucharest, for the first time Governments wilt hoirf a world population conference. Shortly afterwards, 
in Rome, the-World Food Conference will offer Gj^emments the opportUriity to tackle the worid food pmblem. Your 
call therefore for international co-dperation to ensure supptes of food comes at an opportune mOtnent. The^orid Food 
Conference will present the Rlember States of the United Nations With the Unique opportunity ti%ike immediate practical 
apd uigently needed steps tojredress a tragic situation which we ca^ 
^ 'ITie unprecedented growth of the worlds population is^^^^^ 

our disposal is very short . You point out that the world's food production has barely kept pace Wmt population increases. 
Our goal is not mere survival but a life of dijgnity and peace with hope for each new generatiori to improve the conditions 
^ of life for the billions of men, wpmefk and children who will' 

, * Whether or not we cart increase food production depends, as fte Declaration states, not on a torrent of words and 
resolutions^ but on adopting he^^d tangible objectives, hammering out the global straltegies needed and revitalizing tiie 
machinery to achieve them. In spite of its ideological complexity and the political and other constraints that must exist 
in any global body, the United Nations can and win respond ' ' v ' 

It is in this same.spiritof comrtiitment and determination that 1 receive this Declaration. 1 am tojiifident that the 
^international community can and will find humane solutions to the serious problems Of food and population which 
confront mankind. . . ^ 1 

o'-" ■ •■ ■ , ' ■ ^. ";. \ . ... ^ I' 
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'^All of our efforts will be in vain . . . 
unless* we stabilize world population '* 



Precarious World Food /Sitiiation 



by . ' 

vNoriUan E. Borlaug 
Director 

The Internatior^al Wheat and Maizre Imp/ovement Center 
^ ' Nobel Peace Prize 1970/ 



The present world food shortage is a now develop- 
ment, the implications of which are only now be- 
cbmirtg fully apparent to consumers and governments. 
As late as spring 1972,^ the world -Telt very! complacent 
about' agriculture. There seemed to be adequate food 
reserves. Then drought began injate 19^1 and con- 
tinued throughout 1972, adversely affecting wheat pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union, the ^'eople's Republic of 
Chffia and Australia. Also in 1972 a poor monsoon, 
reduced rice, sorghum and millet production in South 
Asia and in Africa south of the Sahara. 

In a few moitths' time many of tl^ese countries, begin- 
ning with the Soviet Union, were forced to import large 
quantities of grain. Stocks which had previously been 
thought **surplus" disappeared overnight. Pricefs of 
" grains, such as wheat, for example, increased fronv' 
about $1.60 per bushel in July ^l^^iHiD something over 
$6.00 at the beginning of 1974. They have now settled 
at about $3.60 or $3.70 a bushel — which represents a 
doubling of wheat prices in just two years. 
- With the disappearance of the food grain reserves, the 
whole world food situation is precarious. Without food 
people can only live for about three weeks at best^ If 
major drought occurs in the world now, or a crop failure 
in aiiy of the large grain-producing areas of the world, 
tens of millions could die in an inter^iational disaster ^and 
little ci^iild be done to prevent it. It was only a small 
change in production that triggered off these potentially 
catastrophic events and brought famine so clpse. 

Cereal grains provide a good indication of total foo^l^ 
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produdfion. The 197^1 crop of cereal grains was an all- 
time ribcord hafvesl- 1,1000,000,000 metric tons. To. 
visualtee what that means, picture a highway — a high- 
way bii lit of grain — that encircles thg earth at the 
Equator. Thi^ highway of grain is about 16 meters in 
width — the wid{h of one of the rri^^nvehues in any 
largp city — and k will have a depthW^out two me- 
ters. Such a highway would apprpximate th^ volume of 
th^ 1971 record grain crop. 

Building A New Higlilway of Grain Every Y^ar 

Yet each year we must reconstruct this highway <^f 
jrain because each year we consume it in it§ entirety. It w 
(s "not made of cement so that once it i^ built it can be 
/used for 30 years with minor repairs. This highway of 
grain we demolish by consuming it each and every year. 
So each year we must reconstruct this highway. Thecal 
the same time each year we must also begin building a 
.second highway of the same dimensions — 16 meters in ^ 
width, two meters in depth — and 1000 kilometers long 
• in order to provide for population growth. 

How do we do this? * ^ _ • -■■'s 

We have two choites: . 

— increase the land area under cultivation., or 

— increase the yields on the area* already unddr 
cultivation. 

Except for a few countries, there is little additional 
good land that can be brought under cultivation. Only 
costly, time consuming projects such as irrigation will 
provide new farm land. North America has some addi- 
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tional land which could be brought back into procluc- 
tion- perhaps 10 - million acres, but most of the 
land Which •once lay fallow haf^ already been^brought 
back into prod^uction. Certainly in the v^st problep 

^ areas of the world where the great majority of the 
world's-popuJation — and some wouW say qvieppoputa- 
tion- already lives, there is hardly any/additional land 
that can be brought into. p'roduclion*rapidly. 
Therefore production per ^(fre must be. increased on 

' the lands already under cultivation. In nriost -of tljose' 
densely ppptrt^ed areas, agriculture is so old that the 
soil has been expldlted for'decades or even /^cpnturfes, 
tt has been depleted of essential nutrients such .as 

» phosphorouS',^potash,» nitrogen, 'and other elements. ^ 

A-giiicuitural Research Vital 

The. only way to: restore productivity to this} sqiV is-; 
through research -research/ to determine* what' the 
limiting factors are-and chemical [ertilizers^to re^len-V 
. ish the depleted soil Only in that way. can the sod i3e 
^ made respqnsive to the needs of^ those improved crop, 
varieties which will hopefully increase fields dramati- 
cally. Fertilizer is ^ must for most 6f the depleted soils 
of the develc/|jang world* Unfortunately, it is in very short 
supply. ^ * 

Further research must be undertaken to, ^levdop new - 
high-yield crop varieties such as those we have .devel- 
oped for wheat at the International Wheat and Maize 
Improvement Center in* Mexico. The International Rice ^ 
Research Institute is examining ways to increase rice 
yields. Research is underway elsewhere in the deveU^ 
oping nations t5 meet indigenous needs for certain other 
. crops. ^ , I . / * 

These new varieties ofvplants are genetically engi- 
neered to respond to better nutrition in the local envi- 
ronments and to produce heavy yields of grain. These 
plants must also have built into them resistance to the 
major diseases and inspect pest.^ that are present in 
different areas. Otherwise, the addition of fertilizer 
could stiraftjlate weeds and pests rather than wheat or 
rice. 

Much research must be done locally. Even though < 
seeds that have been developed elsewhere can be used' 
temporarily as a stopgap means, in the long run re- 
search program^ must be established in developing 
•countries. New people must be trained! These are costly 



and time cohsum'ing projects, but they must be urider- 
. taken,. . , ' . ;> . * • - 

To this already difficult and precarious task, the pres- 
ent energy crisis has a^ded an immense burden — largely 
through higher petroleum' 'prices. Witjiin the last few 
mon^ths, about twelve, t.p fifteen of the Third World na- 
tions v^hiph expert petroleurn products have become, in 
effect,, ver,y wealthy.- But tfre Remainder, Of the devel- 
oping nations aVeJn a wocse situation than ever, as the 
case of India illustrates. ' - V r . . 

In<lia's Crisis , 

In 1971 India spent approximately $560 million .on 
the import of three basic prOdMQts: crude oil, fertilizer^ 
and about 2.1 million metric tons of food grains.* - • - 
. If India were to "buy the same amoy^nt of. those three' 
products today — which it cannot afford to do— India 
would find that the pric^ of crude oil and the price of 
fertilizer rhave gone up about four- of five-fold. The 
price of food grains has tripled. Finally freight rates to 
transpart these commodities from point of production 
*to :^oint of import have ^also doubled and tripled be- 
ciiu^ they too are dependent on energy. In order (o' 
obtain^ the same, amount of these products as pur^rhased 
in 1971v India >vould have to pay approximately $3,1 
billion— or mor^ than five times as much as-in 197L 




Each year we must buiic/ a highway o/ %vq\t\. 
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Completely impossible. India's foreign exchange^earn- 
ings from all sources are about $2.4 billion. India has to 
ciit back on crude oil imports. Tbis,, in turri,\cuts down^ 

^not ohjy total industrial 'production, but' also Inrfiah , 
domestic lertili/er productiort which, again, adversely 
affects food production. In 1974 production of wheat 

' alone will be bn the-order oF-uboMl five cniHion ton^. less 
"bectius^ India was ynable to get enough fertilizer. The 
^shortfall liiay be even mo^e betause Indians dpmeslic 
production of fertilizer is^also"^ reduced. " 
What can\e done about situations Ji(^ tTiis? 

. ^ Fertilizer Production Must^Be Expanded^ *^ 

Fertilizer production must be expanded. In order to 
"maintain per capita food consumption at the present 
level the world will have to fc/uild J5 new fertilizer com- 
'plexes each ye^ar at-a. total investmeht .about $7-, to .$ 
biljion a year. ' j^ v / , \ '7 ' ' 

A big job lies ahead.^Qne future development which, 
hopefully, will pccur is the production of fertilizer in the 
Middle East.;'Natural gas which is nov^ being flared off 
Arab oilfields and wasted is the bjcst raw material for 
the production of nitrogenous fertilizer. I have encour- 
aged Arab nations, as well as Iran, to install. greater 
fertilizer capacity. It is good business from their stand- 
point both to export, one of the most basic of human 




High yielding ri££ requires fertiJizer and peaticides^ 
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needs into *w6rld markets and to try to remove the 
dest'fuctiye waste t3f flaring gas. - / • ^ 

Today the world, has no^ food grain reserves, despite ' 
the' fact ihat last year,> 1973, produced an alUtime 'rec- 
ord harvest of gnaiti. J Jiope. that at Jhe World Food 
Conference in November' in> Rome, arrangements can 
be rHade'so that responsibility for findnciae.the storage 

V^f reasonabJe. stocks in many^ parts- pf t^world can be- 

: agreed upon, and* so that all nations c.ar^ 'participate at 
least by token contributions. Those nations which have 
the capability should* approach this i|sue on a global 
ba^s. ■ / ■ ' ; * > • 

Mn conclusion; let^ me emphasize, (hat you^canaot con-v 
sider food without considering population^ \Vhenever 
■ yo.u talk abouf^lanning for food prpduction^^ you need 

' to know how many people you 'are setting, the world^'s 
■•.tables for. Therein* lies the other side of thie coin. ThCr 

K; rapid reduction lof "death J^tes h'as precipijated rapjd * 
population' growth. AH. Qij\ur ^ rf^ to increase, fpod 
prodnctioli wt)l be in v^ui^' unless w0 stabiiize world 
population^ .; . / : " 

. . Populati(>n (irowlb Affects Everyone r. 

; E^^^^^ is a mp^ister with many 

; ten tfciek: that reaches out and tries to suppress stand- 
ari^s of living throughout the world. Even those who 
have already achieved economic' (development, such Us. 
the USA.and the. USSR' are threatened. " / 

In the short time that it,tak§s to tfay 'This is mon- 
strous,'' there are five more people born into this world 
than have died. That is a^erious situation. It? is difficult 
■for democratic gj^vemmmts to'deal vyith rapid popula; 
tiori growth when a coufitry is afready over-populated./ 
rf he potential fo-r violenfc^ is enorEnpus..yet"i»ij) countries ' 
'^ith good education^ programs, combined with good 
family planning programs and clinics; the birth rate 
and death rate can be brought into balance, helpin^to 
ensure a better life'for the people. . . ^ - •/ ; 

LetV i|s not be misled into* believing, hbwevef^ that 
any developed Country can ver^ conveniently isolate 
itself as a nation from all of the uhstable arid explosive 
political situations ihat are appearing in marry parts of 
the world. - / . : ^■ 

Governments will tunfible unless these problems a;*e 
met. Internal civic strife will become revolution '^^d 
revalution may become international. - 
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The limits of agriculture could 
be reached by century's end 




World Fertilizer Shortage 
V Threatens Food Supply 



by ■ 

■» ^ • 

Raymond Ew^U^ 
Professor of Chemical Eqgineering 
^State University of J^w \'ork 



'T'he world is now in the grip (5f an acute shortage of 
* fertilizer. Price$*hkve risen dramatically during the 
past 18 months and show no sign of abating. The 
present sliortage , of fertilizer will continue for many 
years and will jiave a severe impact upon agricultural 
production in developing countries. During 1^74 the 
, shortage of fertilizer wiipprobably result in crops no 
higher than 1973 crop levels in many, p/ the lajger 
developing countries such as China, India, Baftgladefeh, 
Pakistan,. Sri Lanka, Ijidonesia, Philippines^ Thailand, 
.Turkey and Egypt, c ^ ■ " 

An adequate fertilizer supply is a tremendously inf-*^ 
portant component of agricultural development pro- 
grams. In the last twenty years approximately one-half 
of the gainr made in foofl production output was due to 
increased fertilizer usage. Increased irrigation, high ' 
yielding seed varieties, bringing more l^nd injo produc- 
tion and all other items accounted^ for the other fifty 
per ceot. Unfortunately, fertilizer wilTbe the limiting 
factor in the further development of agriculture in the - 
nextnwp^ty-five yej^s. v - ' 

Developing Countries Hardest Hit 

It is ironic and tragic that the world fertilizer short- 
age will restrict agricultural producti^Ly in precisely * 
those* countries which can least afford to grow less 
food. One ^on of fertilizer applied on the fields in a 
developing country will yield twice as much additional 
,grain as i't would have produced in a developed country. 
Yet the developing countries ^ith their populations 
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doubling every 28 years*se only about a tenth as much . 
fertilizer per person as do the developed nations. 
The fertilizer shortage has its roots in the dearth of 

-^^^0 other itejms — investment capital and manpower, 
fertilizer plants are very expensive to build. It is doubt- 

^ fal that the fertilizer industry can expand fast enough to 
keep up with the demand. ' 

The shortage ^f large capital investments to build 
new plants is exacerbated by the shortage of engineers 

, capable of designing and building fertilizer plants. With 
the worldwide push to ^^uild new oil refineries, nuclear* 
p6wer plzyi^ts, coal cQnveiSion plants, etc., fewer and 
fewer trained engineers are available to build the 
fertilizer plants which are sl^Sdesperately needed. 

The foregoing view of the future fej-tilizec situation 
does not itiean that fertilizer production is going to 
decline. Far from it. Fertilizer produ$:tion will continue o 
to increase at a high rate for many years, but demand 
will increase even faster than production. If this proves . 
to be yue, the present shortages wiH become more 
acute. It behooves every country to become as self- 
sufficient in fertilizer as is economically possible. " 

The rapid increase in demand for fertilizer in devel- 
oping countries is linked to three factors — populajion 
'growth, the need to improve pier capita caloric intake 
and the relatively low level of fertilizer usage in these 
countries. Between 1956 and 1973 — years for which . 
good statistics are available — the* developing coj^ntries 
increased their fertilizer consumption ^by 705 percent 
and grain production increased by fifty percent. Be- 
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Nitrogen 
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Consumption 

W^ml^iM Metric Tons)' 




Population 
(Mid-1973) 

52:3 
210.3 



Per Capita 
fertilizer 
Consumption : 
{kilograms 
per Capita) i 
102 
77 
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cause tff |he rapid populaiion growth, however, grain > 
production per capita increasdA by only one' percent. 
With few prospects for a rapid decrease in the rate of 
world population growth, we can expect an acceleration 
rather than a diminution in th^c demand for fertilizer. ^ 

Further, the depletion of world* graiii[ reserves, bad 
weather, and th*e consequent price increase, havQ com- 
bined to place world food production in a very precari- 
ous position. In the developed nations food prices have 
.risen dramatically. In certain developing countries, 

, hoWever, millions of poor people are being held hostage 
tQ drought, famine, and malnourishment. Hundreds of 
thousands cannot lighten thetr belts any more without 
succumbing to 'starvation or protein deficiency. Food 

. assistance has and will continue to be required to make 
up for short term ^oduction shortfalls. « 

• Fertilizer Aid More Efficient Than Food Aid 

It would be wise, however, for {he industrialized 
nations to reevaluate their food and fertilizer assistance 
programs for thd long term. Food assistance can breed 
dependency and. illusions about the urgency of agricul- 
tural development in low income nations. The suppliers 
of food assistance, on the other hand, could prqbably 
save monrfy by giving Tood deficit nations adequate 
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fertilizer to grow^thei^- o^n food rather than by growing 
it in^he developed nations and shipping it to those 
needing assistance. For example, to supply an Asian 
country with 4.5 mifnon tons of a cereal grain would 
cost a developed natioi^ about $/50 million. If a chronic 
food defick nation received enough fertilizer in advance 
to grow this many tons of a cereal grain, however, jt 
would cost the developed nation only on^^-third as much 
— a savings of ^500 million. 

Food, fertilizer and population are' interdependent, 
While every effort should be made prior to and after the 
World Food Conference ta step up agricultural prodyc- 
tion, we must recognizp that there are limits to the 
number of , acres on Which food can be grown. Con- 
tinued population growth, even at declining rates of 
growth during the rest of the century, will make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the developing countries to hold 
their own in per capita food production.' In fact, •before 
the end oT the century it is quite possible that thd limits 
of agriculture will be reached and per capita food pro- 
duction in the developing countries will have declined 
below present levels. Every effoi't mifst be m^de, .there- 
fore; consistent with national sovereignty and human 
dignity, to slow population grovlth before those limits 
are reached. 
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Fertji/zer applied in a developing country yields twice 
as jfiuch aadiiional grain as in a developed country. 
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Health of mothers and children are 
seriously affect^ef by malnuhition. 
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In the last year, the world has been jolted out of its 
slumber, over food and "Nutrition problems by the 
severe famines which have occurred th the Sahel Re- 
gion of Africa, Jndia and to a lesser "extent, ip^ other ' 
parts of the developing world. This is not a new phe-' 
nomenon by any jneans. In many developing countries 
chronic hunger^ aggravated periodically by droughts 
and floods,, ^l^ways affects large nujTibe^s of the popula- 
tion. The LWitcd Nations has drawn attention to Ihe 
fact that one tjiird.of mankind goes to bed hungry 
every ni|ht. This one third i^s in practice restricted 
to the *Thicd World." It therefore m&aos that upwards 
of 50 per cent of the populations of deV^loping coun- 
tries are badly fed and suffer from various degrees of 
malnutrition. The food and nutrition problems which 
are prin)arijy a result of poor agricultural and sijdal 
development, in turn, help to aggravate the seriousness 
of all other development problems. 

I « \^iilnerable Grou|/s Mu^t Be Helped 

Ev<en within countries where overall malnutrition is 
a problem* ''vulnerable groups"^ which include pregnant 
women, lactating women, infants and young children 
are by and large the people who suffer most from the 
consequences of severe malnutrition. This means that 
at the family and househoiti level, the health of nfiother' 
and ^c^ild are most seriously affected (either directly 
or fndirectly) by nutrition problems: 

Mothers antk^Jyldren are most affected because 
their ' physiological needs for'/food are greater than 
societies generally recognise. The conditions most 
frequently seen^^re protein calorie malnutrition which 




is a >nixed deficiency of. proteins and calories — the 
exti:em^ forms bein^ Kwashiorkor and Marasmus— pri- 
marily affecting children from the iime of weaning 
until they are able to partake fully of the household 
foods. In developing countries^, the pre-^chool child 
period is ccJnsidered one-of the most susceptible periods 
for malnutrition. It is estimated that 900,000,000 
children suffer from severe or moderate protein calorie 
malnutrition each^ycar. Malnutrition throws a severe j 
strain on individual, household and national resources 
and is itself a major cause of mortality. It has he^n 
estimated recently that out of every 100 children un((er 
five years of age who di^d in various parts of Latin 
America, five per cent died from causes directly due ^o 
^malnutrition, while another 5$ per cent died with mal* 
nutrition as an associated cause of death. 

Vitamin A deficiency, which is diae to lack of green 
leafy vegetables or carotene-rich fruits in the diet, is also 
widespread and leads to night blindness or even de- 
struction of the eyes. Another very widesprea^k cbndT"^ 
tion is iron deficiency which causes anaemia, especially 
in pregnant* women. It has been amply demonstrated 
that diseases which children and women in other 
countries can live with or get over quite easily become 
killers in th? face of severe malnutrition^ Malnutrition, 
therefore, acts syn^rgj^tically with other conditions 
to cause the very high levels of mortality found in de- 
veloping countries: 

The nutritional status of developing couiitries has 
many complicated inler-relationships with the total de- 
velopment problem^s of these countries. The major 
^urce of difficulty is food production. Agricultural 
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development is vefv slow in many of the countries of 
• the Third World because the methods used are largely 
,elementary and v^ry inefficient. There is a low level 
of cifpital inputs and low* fertilizer usage. The recent 
fuel crisis has affected the fertilizer industry so badly 
that' the cost of food'prodictiori is bound to increase. 
In many places, the food crop production is entirely 
dependent on climatic and wcathex conditions. When- 
ever these conditions become adverse, man is exposed 
to*the ravages of nat^ure. 

* In addition to actual production, storage and proc- 
essing diffiailtiies are immense. Of the foods produced 
in tropical Africa, for example, between 1*0 and 30 per 
cent of all the grain is destroyed by in seels' and vermin 

^ of various kinds. There is much wastage also jduring 
the distribution and marketing of the foodr ^ 

The increase in population which is taking .place in 
many of the developing countries at m45re than two 
per cent per annum means 'an increased number of 
mouths to feed. With ^higher levels of education an^ 
urbanisation, the number of able-bodied people con- 
suming rather than producing food is considerably 

^♦ncreasecl;. Finally, the disproportipnate investment 
by^ governments in cash crops such as cotton and coffee, 
as <5pposed to food crops has helped to aggravate the 
situation. 

€d?ication affects nutrition and food "choice of an 
^individual both directly and indirectly— indirectly. 




because the better educated a person is the more likely 
he is no get a well paid job and able, therefore, to af- 
'fofd a viriety of foods. With a good income th^ per- 
centage of a salary spent on food is small and permits 
flexibility in tij^^'^rising food prices. The ♦poorly 
paid do not have this flexibility and as costs j^se tend' 
to buy only the cheapest and least nutritious foods." 
The more educated people are freer from taboos and 

. have a better understanding of the reasons for the 
choices in food jhan others. Even the metj^ods of food 
' preparation used by those ignorant of nutrition cdti 

' diminish the food values.' / ' ^ 
There is also the question of "pecking ofder'' of 
those who consume the food. In m&ny homes in de- 
veloping countries, for instance, the father has first 
choice of the more nutritious pIiTt of the food; the 
women and childrefr come last. Where there is plenty 
of food and a wide variety of it, this Ijierarchy has very 
little influence on family nutrition and health, but 

• where the food ^^available is only marginally adequate 
for the family,' then the distribution of that food 
within the hom« becomes a matter of sonric considerable 
imporfance. The women and children w'hg need them 
most may hay^ the leaM of the protein-rich sauces that 
generally accontpany the staple rice or grain. 

V A woman should norm^ly gain the equivalent of 
twice the^ birth weight of Hfer child" during pregn^incy. 
Yet a sizeable proportion of women in developing 





Better nutrition must he taught mothers to help provide good diets for children. 
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countries arejiiXJible to put on this much weight during , 
pregnancy — indicating inadequate rtutfition. Some gain 
no weight at all. Since the baby is biologically depend- ■ 
ent upon the mother, th^^means that the mother's o\yn 
nutrition is being sacrificed for the child. In sueK cir- 
cumstances frequent, closely-spaced pregnancies help to 
deplete the mother of the nutrients shV needs. Fre- 
quently, she becomes anaemic, loses tee<h and weight 
and may finally die with one of the pregnancies. In 
shorty the heavy maternal mortality of dieveloping^ 
countries is due not only/to infectious and communi- 
cable diseases,(but also to anaemias artd general under- 
nutrition which are essentially preventable. All are 
more hazardous in closely spaced pregnancies. 
• The children themselves may be marked from birth. 
.They may be premature pr their birthweights and 
•their natural stores* \)f nutrients and immunity may 
be low. The more malnourished the mother, the less 
satisfactorily can she breast feed the baby. If she 
becomes pregnant again, the baby, is weaned from the 
breast. In the absence of satisfactory weaning foods or 
the money for buying such food, closely spaced preg- 
nancies themselves become a direct cause o4*- -infant 
and young child malnutrition and conseqi*ent death. 

Suppkmentarv Ft)od Programs Needed 

It MS conceded that improving family income and 
encouraging the production of varied foods are essen- 

.tiafto adequate nutrition. Certain specific measures 
may be undertaken in addition to assist especially 

^vulnerable groups. A surveillance of families to identi-. 
fy those at special risk would enable health and nutri- 
tipn workers to '1:on cent rate on these. Such vulnerable 
groups should be the targets for supplementary feeding 
programmes which might include skimmed milk, corn 
and soya milk preparations as *well as mixtures of local 
cereals and pulses. These programmes should aim at 
educating families to be able to eat more adequately 
from lo6^lly available foods. 

Intensive ^nutritional education efforts should be 
aimed at encouraging breast feeding, satisfactory 
weaning practuSgs and adequate birth spacing. Family, 
planning educllion and" services must be included in 
the total programme, which should also include vacci- ' 
nation *and other efforts tp control infection and to^ 
cleanse the environment. 
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Daily Calorift ConsumrHioin fdr 
$«l6ct«f Food (jroups by Ragkin 

' ; ^ Cereal Meat Eggs 

ISub-SatiamnAfriq^ '.1109 , 6I 3 

Mexfeo&C^ntmtArnefica 11 97 131 I6 

South Amerfca^^^* 898 203 13 

South^a r - . 1300 8 1 

South Ea$t Asia 1589 77 8 

W^ifleija • 1480 78 7 ^ 

East^m Europe* / 1498 314 31 

EECNations 878 474 50 

North America . ^ . 659 6^ 64 

0 USSn . ■'■ " V 1544 240^ 27 



Etevefdplnb eountHe$ 
' A\^r^6 . 13Q0 , 89 8 

\ Avpr^ - • 1127 371 44 

•©(CfudesArQentfnaandBrKir ;V > . 
Source: FAO Food Balance 1964^ > * 



It is necessary for sovereign governments to under- 
stand 'the importance of adequate nutrition to the 
national development effort. Governments should give' 
food and nutrition high priority and evolve strategies 
for improving the production, processing and distribu- 
tion of food^ Specific attention should. be given to the , 
production of low cost weaning foods, based essentially 
on^ local ingredients.* Governmental and voluntary 
programmes concerned with foQj^ nutrition and family 
planning should be expanded and strengthened. 

The United Nations should renew its call fcfr a 
nutrition fund which will help give visible evidence that 
food and nutrition have high priority. Su^h a fund 
would complement the "population fund and show that 
the world recognizes the two-way relationship between 
food and nutrition problems and . population. Inter*r 
national efforts must be intensified in the search for 
alternate natural and synthetic sources of protein.^ and 
the major vitamins. In the long run, international 
action in both nutrition and fjtmily planrting can only 
g^in universal *^cceptance when the nations of^the 
world demonstrate theii;^ concern with social justice 
and their 'willingness to reorient international trade, 
conimerce and general development to help diminish 
the gap that exists today between the rich and the poor. 
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''Population growth is the dominant 
source of expanding demand for food. 



Food: Growing Global Insecurity 



by 



Lester R. Brown 

Senior Fcflow 
Overseas Development Council 



The soaring demand for food, spurred 6y con- 
tinued population growth and rising affluence, has 
begun to outrun the productive cat)acity of the world's 
farmers and fishermen. The result has been declining 
food reserves, skyrocketing food prices, intense iptcr- 
nationarcompetitidfe- Tor exportable food supplies, and- 
export controls ^ on major foodstuffs by the world's 
principal food supplFcr. 

We appear to be entering an extended period in , 
which global griin reserves, which provide a crucial ." 
measure of safety when crop failures occur, will general- 
ly remain' on the low side, *^ncj^ in . which little if any ex- 
cess cropland will be held idle in the Jljnited States. 
Food prices are likely to remain considerably higher 
than they were during the last Qecade. Meanwhile, the 
worl(^ has become overwhelmingly dependent on one 
continent — North America — for exportable food Sup- 
plies. From a global perspective, th^ world is likely to 
he in a nilnerahle' situation on the food front in the 
years ahead* Particularly alarming in the immediate 




Worldwide, population growth is still the dominant 
source of expanding demand for food. If world popula- 
tion were to continue to expand ar nearly two percent 
Annually, merely maintaining current p«r capita con-* 
sumption levels would require a doubling of food pro-^ 
duction' in little more than, a generati'on. But rising 
affluence has also emejged as a major claimant on food 
resources. In the poor countries, the annual consump- ^ 
lion of grain per person averages only ab()ut 400 pounds 
per year. In the United States and Canada, by corttrasj, 
per capita grain utilization approaches one ton per 
year. Of this total, only about 200 pounds are con- 
sumed directly in the form of bread, pastries, and 
breakfast cereals. The remainder is consumed indirectly 
in the form of meat, milk, and eggs. * 

As incomes rise in the northern tier of industrial 
countries, stretching from Western Europe through the 
Soviet Union to Japan, a sizable share of the additional . 
income is being converted into,,demand for livestock 
products, particularly beef. These nations are importing 



future is a world shortage of nitrdgen fertilizers whic^ JUj^increasing. amounts of livestock products, or of feed- 



may restrain production gains in the developing nations 
for several years to Vome. ^ 

High food prices and shortages are an inconvenience 
for the mere affluent societies and individuals,'but they 
place poor nations, and the poor within nations, in -an 
especially dangerous predicameht^ For^ the sizable seg- 
mem of mankind that spends 80 per cent of its income 
on food, a doubling in. the price of wlieat or rice cannot 
possibly be offset by increased expenditures. It can only 
drive a subsistence diet below the subsistence or survival 
level! " - * 



grains, .and soybeans, with which to expand their live- 
stock production. 

Four Criticar Resources 
As the world demand for food clifnbs, constraints 
to further expansion of food production become in- 
creasingly apparent.- The traditional approa'ch to'in- 
creai^ing production —expanding the area under culti- 
vation—has only limited potential for the future. 
This approach is especially 'constrained by the lack of 
availability of water for agricultural purposes. In many 
regions of the world; fertile agricultural land would 
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Planting high yield varieties, hetter irrigation and the 
application of fertilizer^ result in greater crop yields. 



be available if water cauld be found to make it produc- 
tive. But most of-thtr- rivers that lend themselves tp 
damming :and to irrigation already have been de- 
veloped. The expansion of irrigated area is likely to 
slow down* as we run out of easy opportunities to con- 
tinue expanding. / 
^ In many de^loping countries, intensification .of 
agricultural production on the existing cultivated area 
Avill r.equire a Several-fold inc/ease in energy supplies 
for'runaing tractirs, milling/ harvesting; drying and the 
like. With world^.energy prices increasing^ rapidly, the 
,c0sts of intensifyitjg food production will rise commen- 
surately. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Fertilizer is noWf in critically short' supply, and the 
• ouijpbk in this case, too, is higher prices. Oxic reason 
for the fert^rzcr slfort^ge is a lag in^the construction 
of new production facilities .which will not be rectified 
for several years, but the rising cost of energy will also 
^keep fettiliz'er prices',\ljigh, since the manufacture of 
nitrogen rertilizer — the ipost widely used chemical ferti- 
lizer—commonly requires natural gas or naphtha as a 
raw material, and the\ process of manufacture requires 
large energy inputs. ln\ 1974, there are signs that many 
nations — including somb Very populous ones, such as In- 
dia, Indonesia, ^akistam and the Philippines — will be 
unable to obtain the needed amounts of fertilizer re- 
gardless of price as Japan, Europe, .and' the United 
States (^t back exports. lit appears certain that reduced 
fertilizer supplies during ll974 will cause a drop in food 
production Jn seyerl^key developing countries even if 
weathfM conditions are good, substantiallM^Kiilcreasing 
food impori needs at a time vrhen global reserves are al- 
ready • at dangerou^y low|, tevels and prices at record 
highs. 

A major constraint on ekp^inding the supply of high- 
proteinr foods is the fact tnat oceanic 'fisheries are no 
longer expanding rapidly. From 1950 to 1970, the world' 
fish catch climbed dramatipaiiy, going frpm 21 to 70 
mi4}i<iti^|tdns. But since 19^X1, the catch has declined 
for tht^ consecutive years! which clouds future pjos-' 
pect^ ^^ny marine biologists now feel that the global 
cat^h oP'it able-grade fish is(' at or near ^the maximum 
sustainable leve|r ^ [ 

vtv -Extra Fol)<i P^^^iluction Hurts VVorld Ecology 

In nrany parts of tfie world, the growing demand for 
food is putting more pressure on the food-producing 
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* ecosystem than it can withstand. *Tw.o dramatic' exan\- 
plcs among rtie marty 'possible may be cited. One is 
now allj|too evident in the drought-plagued, Sahel in 
Africa. Over the past thirty-five years, human and live-* 
stock populations along the sub-Saharan fringe have 
increased rapidly, putting more pressure on the eco- 
s);stem than it can withstand. The result is over-grazing,' 
deforestation,, general denudation of the land,, and the 
southward movement of the Sahara at rates up to 30 

^ miles per year. 

Coping with this sjiuation requires far more than 
temporary famine relief. The world must recognize that 
a continuing food relief effort for this" region will be 
required indefinitely. But relief only treats the symp- 
toms of ecological overstress. Failure to <iddress and 
alleviate the causes of ecological stress in this region — 
through land management and stabilizing population 
growth — will mean the destruction of a significant 
portion of Africa's food-producing capacity. 
The Indian subcontinent presents a second dramatic 

^ example of ecological overstress. During the p;ist fifteen 
years, as human and livestock populations have in- 
creased, the subcontinent has been progtessively de- 
, forested. During August of 1973^ Pakistan experienced 
a devastating flood; by far the worse in its history. 
With deforestation continuing, one can only predict that 
the incidence and severity of flooding in Pakistan, 
India, and Bangladesh will be much greater in the 

. future than .it is at present. In effect, , deforestation 
caused by population pressures may be undermining 
the, ^jfocnt^roducing capability of a subcontinent on 
whith a population of nearly three quarters of a billion 
people now depends. 

Global Food Resenes Depleted ^ 

Since Wprld War 11 the world has been fortunat^e to 
have, in/effecj, two major food reserves — one in the 
form of grain reserves in the principal exporting 
countries, and the other^ in' the form of cropland held 
ydle. under government programs in the United States. 
The sum of global reserve slocks and ^e potential 
. grain pro^iuction of idle cropland gives a good indica- 
tion of the actual total reserve capability in^ the world 
food economy ir^any given year. As the following table 
demonstrates^'tRe world is now in a situation of ex- 
treme vulnerability. In 1973 and 1974, world reserve 
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capabilities in relation to consumption needs have fallen 
far belo^ any previous level in the postwar era. 

North American Breadbasket is Precarious ^ 
. ■ Q - .. ■ • - 

The extent of global vulnerability is particularly 
underlined by the growing dependence qf the world on 
North America for exportable food suppfies. Over the 
past tTiree decades. North America-particularly the 
United States, jwhich accounts for three-fourths, of the 
continent's grain exports — has Emerged as the world's 
breadbasket (see table). North vAmerica today con- 
tributes ^a larger shafe to the world's exportable sup- 
plies of grains than the Middle East does to the world's 
supply ofijil. This extreme dependence leav^es the 
world in a very dangerous position in the event of an 
adverse crop year in North America. Both the United 
States and Canada are affected by the same climatic 
cycles, and share a 'history of droughts every" twenty 
years. . * 

The global food outlook calls for the creatioo of an 
internat[onally managed food reserve system, which 
would provide a'measure of price stability in the world 
food economy. This would be in tlTe self-interest of all 
nations. Clearly the world community has a basic^ 
humanitarian interest in ensuring that famine does not 
occur in the densely populated low-income countries 
following poor crop years -an assurance the affluent 
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nations may be Jess able to proyid? in the future if the 
current system of autonomous, nationally oriented food 
planning is allowed to continue without modification. 

The time has come for the United Slates to under- 
take a major reassessment of its food 5id program. The . 
surpluses on which the prograhn relied in the past are 
likely to appear much less frequently in the future. A~ 
new commitment must be made to ensure the availabiliv 
ty -of needed levels of grant and concessional food aid 
regardless of whether commercial surpluses exist ai 
the Uxne." Intierfiational pledges to the World Food 
Program tnust also be increased beyond the $440__mil- 
lion target for 1975-76 to offset the recent commodjf^-. 
price Tise. * 

A close examination of the extent of overfishing in 

■ - • • \* ^ " . 

many of th^ wqrld's fisheries underlines the urgency 7 
of evolving a cooperative global approach to the man- 
agement of oceanic fisherfes at the 1974 Law of the Sea 
Conference. Failure to do this may result in continuing 
depletion of stocks-, declining catches, and risc » in sea- 
food -prices-thtit' will make those of thje early 1970s 
seem modest by comparison. 

A ^variety of forces should compel tho se in countrie s-- 
like the United States to reduce the demands tjiej/ place 
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on world food resources. This can, most readily be ac- 
"cdmplished through the substitution of vegetable-based 
protein for animal protein* 

Oyer the longer Fun,^the greatest opportunities for 
^e\panding food supplies lie in the developing countries, 
where the world's greatest reservoir of unexploited 
food production potential is located. Large increases in 
food 'supply are possible in these countries — at far 
lower cost in resources than in agriculturally advai?ded 
"nations — if farmers are given the necessary economic 
incentives and have access to the requisite inputs. In- 
ternational and bilateral support for agricultural de- 
velopment in the poor countries needs to be strength- 
ened considerably. . ' ^ ' 
A crash effort to increase world fertilizer production 
will be necessary if current s'hortages are to be allevi- 
ated. Great potential exists for combining energy and 
capital in the Persian Gulf with industrial technology 
to produce ample amounts of low cost^ fertilizer for use 

in developing nations. 

f ■ ■ ^ 

" *Population\irowth Must Be Slowed 

, The prospect of an emerging chronic global scarcity of 
food underlines the need to slow and stabilize population 
growth as rapidly as possible. Given recent demographic 
trends, one can conceive of this occurring in the in- 
dustrial countries, but in the poor countries,, it will be 
much more difficult lo achieve population" Stability 
within an acceptable time frame. The historical record 
indicates that birth rates do not asually decline dramati- 
cally unless certain basit social needs — a reasonable 
standard of living, an assured food supply, a reduced 
infant mortality rate, literacy, and health services- 
are satisfied, providing the basic motivation for smaller 



families. * 
Population-induced pressures on the global food sup- 
L._ply will only continue to increase if substantial econom- 
ic and sfocial progress among ^the world's poor is not 
made. A greatly expanded program to. iViake family 
planning* services available to alU who desire them, in 
rich and poor nations, is certainly necessary. Access 
to family "planning seryices alone, however, vh\\ not' 
break^the dismal cycle in which most of the increases 
in foyd production have always been consumed by an 
evefcxpanding number of mouths to feed, leaving much 
of mankind hungry. i 
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^^Jthe world is shrinking fast 
into a small neighbourhood^' 



Htlman Family Responsibilities 




by . • 

Chirapurath I.Jtty 
Director, Commission on the 
Churches'. Participation in Development 
World 'Council of Churches 



V\/hat happens in one place' inevitably affects an- 
other; every calamity ha$ global repercussions. 
This is true of tHe present scarcity of food and the fam- 
ine situation in some countries^ For one thing, the' 
causative factors behind such locial or national situa- 
tions are as much global as national. This is a new fac- 
tor of the present stage in histpry. When famines . 
occurred in the past, they were Wholly or mainly due to 
local conditions. Today, due to iniprovements in na- 
tional and global transportation systems and com- 
modity markets, famine is generally more evenly 
spread among the world-s poor and the locale of intert- 
Siity may be shifted. 

To illustrate, the grain sale between the United States 
and th? Soviet Union, and iht consecjuent depletion of 
American reserves and spiralling price increases, have 
been a factor in the acute food situation in certain coun- 
tries of the Third World. In this global village in which 
we live, no nation can take a unilateral action without 
considering the inevitable effects in the world as a 
whole. To allow^some members of the human family to 
die, of starvation when other members have the means 
to prevent it is nothmg le%s than callous or even cruel. 

T\tQ range Of moral implications of the present situa- 
tion An be seen more clearly if one analyses causes and 
some possible remedies. How did the present food crisis 
come about? The simple answer is that production<^as 
lagged behind demand. This leads to two other ques- 
tions. Why has production not increased adequately and 
why has demand reached^new levels? 

No doubt the major reason for the present shortage 
was the adverse weather conditions in many parts of the' 
^world. during the 1972-73 period' Favourable weather 





conditions in the immediate future could solve the short- 
. term problem. But the factors involved are many and 
variedr^What happejned in recent ifionths is symptomat^ 
ic of a long-term trend in the' production of gv^iods. This 
causes alarm. ^ . 

Shortage of Available Land 

On the one hand, 'there is ^ serious shortage of land 
that can be used for agriculture. In densely-populated 
regions such as Eui^ppe and Japan, agricultural land is 
being taken over to make room for industrial expansion, 
recreational facilities and urban growth. Elsewhere, a 
good deal of agricultural land is Idst through erosion, 
for example in the Indian sub-continent. North Africa, 
the Middle East,fCentral America and the Andeari re- 
gion. In some other lareas, the available land cannm be 
used due to inadequate water supply. However, if the 
world is taken as a^Vhole, there is additional land in 
many parts which .pan still be brought under cultivation. 
But this would require a global approach to the problem 
and a change in outlook of certain nations with poten- 
tial tend resource^^yi^ich could be used to feed the* 

world's populati(>n. 

.1 ' • - 

increasing Per Acre Yields 

The other viable pos'sibility is to increase the yield of 
the land in use. For example, wheat yield per acre in 
tKe USA is three times that of ftidia, while rice yield in 
.Japan is three times that of Thailand. Increased yield?, 
howjever, demand capital input in the form of fertilizers, 
pesticides and technology as well as educational efforts 
among the farmers of the poor countries. Additional ef- 
fort is needed, as the so-called "Green Revolution." has 
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not yet fuiniled the great expectations that were raised 
when it was launched. 

The sad fact is that poor countries^ have insufficient 
capital' to improve their production. The appeal by the 
United Nations at the beginning of this^econd Devel- 
opmerft Decade to^ the rich nations to allocate one per 
cent of their gross national product to development as- 
sistance has been ignored by ahnost all. In fact, the net 
flow of development assistance to the poor countries has 
'actually diminished in recent years due to the outflow of 
debt payments and inflation. VVorse sUll, thg present eco- 
nomic order, mcluding trade relations, monetary sys- 
tems and investment policies, is geared to the rich be- 
coming richer and the poor poorer. In many respects it 
is the same system that enables the rich to grow that 
prevents the,poor from advancing. Unless the exploita- 
tive pattern built into the present economic order is 
radically changed, development prospects, i[>cluding in- 
creased food production, will continue to be bleak. 

if mankind is on^^ human family, it is the moral duty 
of the rich oiie^ird to help the poor two thirds. An at- 
titude of charity is not enough. What is called for is a 
system diat is free of exploitation and injdstice. 

Population Growth Must Be Slowed 

The (question of increasing demands for food also 
needs examination. There are two main factors. One is 
the growth of population and the other is rising demand 
caused by increasing affluence. World population grows 
at about two per cent each year and is expected to 
doiible in 30 years. This fact^ alone explains a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for food, it is obvious 
that, if the world is to avert k major catastrophe, efforts 
should be made to curb die increase in population along 
'with efforts to increase food production. 

The problem is more serious when one consider%the 
situation of the poor nations, societies and families. 
Four-fifths^of the annual world population increase of 
an estimated 70 million occurs iri the poor countries. In 
many of these countries, which are already faced with 
mass poverty and . lack of resources for growth, the in- 
crease in population means additional burdens and 
greater misery. Even in these countries, the poorest so- 
cieties contribute more to the population . increase,, re- 
sulting in increased poverty for themselves and their 
children. Therefof|e^^ mere common sense dictates the 



need for a concerted efTort. at family, naticnal and glob- 
al levels to bring down the rate of populatioi i growth. 

. .This is easier said than dllie. One mdssyre that the 
worfd as a whole and nations in particularp:an and must 
take is*!^assive^#3ucational programmes on family plan- 
ning and making cheap and effective contraceptive 
methods^^ilabje to all, particularly, to poor families. 

However, frorfi a moral and.religioUs point of view it 
is necessary tq^empbjisize that governments must recog- 
nize the fundament§)^ight of parents to determine the 
size and spacing ot^heir families, as stated by the 
United Nations Conference on Human Rights at 
Teheran. At the same time^the parents have th*e moral 
obligation ^to exercjse their rights in the light of their 
responsibility to the larger society. 
' According to a statement "Population Policy, Social 
Justice and the Quality of Ljfe"^issued*hist year by the 
World Council of Churches, 'Mf a government considers 
that some intervention is required, that government 
must; . 

(1) Demonstrate that continued unrestricted liberty 
poses a thlreat to human welfare; that the com- 

*» mon good ft threatened; 

(2) Demonstrate that the proposed restrictions on 
freedom promise in the long rurf to maximize op- 
tions of choice; - ' 

(3) See that the restrictions on free choice fall upon 




Refugees from the recent drought in Ethiopia 
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all equally; 

(4) Chqpse the programme that entails least interven- 



tion?^ 



Issues of Social Justice 



An equally important aspect of this problem is the 
interrelationship between social justice and population 
growth which was also pointed out in the above 
mentioned statement: 

Recent studies relating to Taiwan, Mexico, Tur- 
key, Egypt and the India-Pakistan-Bangladesh 
sub-continent suggest that programmes of.^sdcial 
justice in particular localities may lead to a decline 
in birth-rates, while birth-rates remain- high where' - 
growth is not governed by Stocial justice. Such indi- 
cations -if confirmed by subsequent research could 
bring a significant shift in the approach to popula- 
4oiion problems. Instead of stressing economic growth 
and reduction In birth-rates as. the main precondi- 
tions and agents^ of social well-being, implrovement , 
in the lot of the common man may be seen as es- 
sentiaffor ail effective population polijry. •. . . Just as 
distributive injustice within a developing economy 
contributes to the misery of the masses and gives. a ^ 
visibkri'ace- to the population problem, so lack of 
international economic justice contributes to the , 
' Impoverishment of the Third World. Thus it is 




require emergency food supplies and medical care. 
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necessary to considerlnterniational economic justicb 

as an essential remedial measure for th^ global 

population problem. * 
, The increasing demand for grain caused by affluence 
also needs consideratioti. In l^lorth America per capita 
grain consumption currently approaches one tgn per 
year — about five times that of the Third World: The 
main reason is that substantial ^rain resources go^ to 
feed cattle and poultry in order to produce meat, milk 
and eggs'. It is estimated that if grain production were 
increased by 3Q million tons per year, eight, million^ tons 
of it would be necessary to meet increasing demands; by 
the affluent and the rest for the increasing poor popula- 
tion. Therefore, alongside the efforts to curb population 
there is a need to curb the increasing dema:nd arising 
from the rich by, reducing their ^animal protein intake. 

For this and other reasons, it is fair to say that the 
imbalance between population and resources which is 
. the crux of the population crisis is carried more by de- 
veloped than ^by developing nations. By a much higher 
per capita use of, resources, develof)e,d nations are ag- 
grayating the existing disequilibrijim. In developed na- 
tions the main stress needs to be not only on reducing 
population grow,th, but also on reducing wasteful u%c 
\)f the world's resources, together with an attack on 
environmental and ecological problems thdt pose a 
threat to all mankind. . ' 

Reevaluation of Priorities Required 

We have re^lched a point-of decision. For years it has 
been assumed by many that development of the poor 
societies could be achieved without any cutback in the 
rate of growth and consumption of the rich nations. The 
present food and energy crises have proved this assump- 
tion false. It was also thought that a little more aid, or 
slightly better terms of trade, would bring about a rea- 
sonable jate of development in the poor countries. This 
assumption has also proven to be fdlse. 

Unless the present world systems that govern interna- 
tional economic reKltions and Jiehaviour are raditally 
altered and the policies and structures of countries 
changed in order to bring together social justice and self-' 
rieliance as enlightenifig principles of economic growth, 
the world will be faced with unprecedented calamities 
ftnd tensions. If mankind i$' one human family, it can 
maintain itself only on the basis of justice, solidarity and 
peace« 
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"Business i%,Usual" Caimot Continue 
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Harold W. Bostrom 

President 
M.l.P. Sciences, Inc. . 



Much has been written and more will be written oh 
tRe:j)roblems that beseige mankind globally. The;-e 
is an energy crisis. There has been, for some tirAe, a 
population crisis. Today there is a food crisis while min- 
eral and other shortages are developing. Yet there is still 
a tendency, in all nations, not to recognize the magni-'»^ 
tude^ of 'these crises but, instead, to look hopefully for 
'"business as usual." The tragic fact is that 3.8 billion 
people may be developing or seeking a life style that is 
more than nature or the eco-syst^m can bear on this 
planet of finite resources. Great tfagedy will befall us 
unless overly rapid population growth can be slowed down 
and life styles and consumer demands in many nations 
become more modest. 

^Enormous sums have beea spent to develop hybrid 
^mutant strains of cereal grains with which to buy time, 
food,- and therefore'hope for the hiiman family. Years 
have been spent laboring in the laboratory and the 
fields successfully improving yields. For this work 
Norman Borlaug received the Nobel Peace award. Food 
gains, however, have ijiot been sufficient. Ominously, in- 
creases in the cost of fertilizer may soon slow the rate of 
increase in agricultural pr9duction. 

All Resources Are Limited ' 

At one time, it afipeared that resources, for all prac- 
tical purposes, were without limit. We are now entering 
a new era in the history of mankind. In these coming 
decades, many ch^ges and sacrifices ivill be reqtiired if 
the human race is to survive irf a viable world society. " 
JWhat are these changes? For the: U.S.A.,' Margaret * 
"ead,^he anthropologist, suggested that if each citizen 
te one less hamburger a week, that could provide suf- 
icient protein to ameliorate hunger in the developing 
countries and to buy time to perform the long term task 
or checking population growth. I would make some fur- 
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ther suggestions:- Millions of small farms and acres of 
farm land in the U:S.A. and elsewhere have been 
abandoned, either because farming is no longer prpfita- 
, ble or because other land usep such as roads or -^uburbs 
have seemed more urgent. Means should be found to 
return people to land which ^lust be reserved for food 
production. Wastefu^use of foods for pets, extensive 
fertilizing of lawns and gajf courses, and above all, mas- 
sive expenditures onf arnSsjitients cut directly or indirect- 
ly into the amount of food.ava\lable for hungry people. 
Priorities should be reevaluated and reorganized in the 
developed countries^ These issHes should be debated in 
an international^ forum — the United Nations for exam- 
ple. Developing nations should be advised thjt help will 
be provi^d if they too focus on internal reforms; popu- 
lation management and other priority programs./ 

The frontiers pf the physical world -such ^s' the 
ampunt of arable l^nd vyhich can be brought into pro- 
duction—are closing; but technology is still capable of 
titanic innovationi/.A great constituency of human be- 
ings must band together .ta urge political leaders every- 
where from the smallest nation states to those having- 
the most powerful nuclear njuscle to find a new equilib- 
rium between man and^'Aature. There can be no true 
peace or prosperity-until this challenge is met. Visible 
progress was made at the UN Environmental Confer- 
ence at Stockhdm in 1972. The second great oppdrtuni- 
ty will be in Bucharest, Romania in August 1974 at the 
World Population Conference. There will be other meet- 
ings to follow. But time is also a resource, not infinite in 
terms of the problems needing resolution. 

Time is in very short supply ^fSlw as nations must .ap- 
ply the full measure of human intelugence, ingenuity, and 
good intentions' to 'banish the terrible prospect of con- 
tinuing world hunger and deprivations from this planet. 
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R. T. RaVenholt 
Receives Hugh Moore Awiird 





Dr.'Reimeii T. Ravenholt was awarded the 1974 Hugh Medre Memorial Award on Jujie 20at'the Hotel AmericanaiJunng 
the. International Convocation on the World Population Crisis jn New YoYk. Ravenholt is the Director,tpffice of Pofjulatfbn, 
Bureau of Population and Humanitarian Assistance for the Agencyyor International Develdpinerit (AID). ^ 

"Few pedjple so richly deserve an aWard as rpiich as Ray Ravenholt does," stated William H. Draper, Jr *, Honorary 
Chairmanlof the Population Crisis Committee and Master of Ceremony during the award presentation. "It has been ' 
under his capal^le leadership and guidance that the United States mi3bilized talent and resources ^o assist developing countries 
to help solvfe their own population problems. When Dr. Ravenholt began eight years ago, the Agency for International _ 

Development had only two fkilltime professional in the Population Branch and a budget of a few million dollars. • 
Today, he directs a staff of more than 100' employees jand a program of about $125,000,000. H€ has foiled a splendid 
team of professionals throughout the world who have been responding successfully to the many requests for population? 
and family planning assistance from developing nations. All. of us who work in the popiilatioQ movement, and in fact the 
% world, 6w^ him thanks and appreciation." In presenting the award to Dr. Ravenholt, Mrs. Hugh Moore heartily 
congratulated Ihim on behalf of the Hugh Moore Fund and the Population Crisis Committee,' of which she is a director. 

The Hugh M^re Memorial Award is given annually to an outstanding individual wHo has demonstrated im^^gination, 

v initiative and vision in the population field. : / / 



given irf memory of Hugh Moore, the inventor of the Dixie Cup and a founder of the Populatioiit Crisis 
atinual recipient of the Hugh Moore Award is chosetvby the Population Crisis Committee in consultation 



The award is 
Committee. The 

with the Intematronal Planned Parenthood Federation^ the Association for Voluntary Sterilization and the Population 
. Institute— all origanizattons which Hugh Moore Supported. 

Last year the awariJ^ent to Dr. Malcplm Potts, then \fedical Director of the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation. ^ • / 
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